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THE EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



The Publishers and Proprietors of the late Mr. S. Amot^s Hindustani 
Grammar, having empowered me to make such additions* to that work as I 
might deem useful for beginners, it remains for me to state how I have 
endeavoured to execute my task. I have been long convinced that an 
elementary Grammar of a language is incomplete without a certain portion 
of easy extracts, accompanied by a suitable vocabulary, and occasional 
notes explanatory of any obscure or idiomatic phrases that may occur in 
the text. This is the more essential in a grammar of the Hindustani be- 
cause the characters and words being totally different from our own, it is 
necessary to learn the language to a certain extent before the Grammar can 
be perused to any advantage. 

I have accordingly appended to the present Edition sixteen closely- 
printed pages of easy and elegant Extracts in the Hindustani or Urdu 
dialect, all the words of which will be found in the Vocabulary. I have 
also given eight pages in the pure Hindi idiom, which differs from the 
former merely by its rare use of Persian or Arabic words. It is probable 
that some of the words in the latter portion may not be found in the Vo- 
cabulary, but such omissions have been supplied in the notes at the end. 
The notes are explanatory of those phrases and peculiarities which the 
mere beginner might find it difficult to make out by the aid of the Vo- 
cabulary alone ; and they generally refer to those parts of the Grammar 
which treat of the subject more fully. Thus in one volume of a moderate 
size, and a very moderate price, the student is furnished with materials 
sufficient for acquiring a fair insight into the Hindustani tongue. 

It may not be improper here to offer the beginner a few hints re- 
specting the mode of perusing this book to the best advantage. In the 

* It has not been deemed expedient to extend the Selections, &c.y beyond fifty or sixty 
pages, so that the publishers may be enabled to dispose of the work at a small price. Their 
object is to afford every one going to India an opportunity of acquiring some knowledge of 
the language of the country. 
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first place, let him learn the trt^ pronunciation of the letters from 
a qualified person, together with the general principles of the Grammar, 
which are plain and regular. Let him then carefully practise the reading 
and translating of the Extracts, referring to the Grammar as occasion 
requires. Let him make a correct English translation of each story as 
he proceeds, and he may gradually form a list of English and Hindustani 
words as they occur. When he has thus gone through the whole of the 
Extracts, let him thoroughly peruse the Grammar from end to end. Then 
let him commence the reverse process of turning his previous translations 
into Hindustani, in the proper characters, by the assistance of the alpha- 
betical list of English and Hindustani words already formed as above 
directed. Lastly, let him compare his translation with the original, and 
carefully notice his mistakes, that he may aycid committing any such for 
the future. The student who will adopt this plan during the voyage, will 
find, on his arrival in India, that he is already possessed of a creditable 
knowledge of the theory and practice of the language. 

The Hindustani is a language of few and simple principles, the acquisi- 
tion of which depends more on practice than on precept ; henee the old* 
fashioned plan of making the pupil waste weeks or months on the dry 
technicalities of the Grammar is utterly preposterous. All that is required 
to start with is, a clear knowledge of the inflections of the nouns, pronouns, 
and verbs ; the application of the postpositions /ra, fte, and Api, and of the 
particle ne ; together with a brief memorandum of the usual mode of ar- 
ranging the words in a sentence. After this let the pupil proceed at once to 
construe easy passages by the aid of a vocabulary, but on no account let 
him make use of an English translation if he desires ultimate success. 
Every sentence which he makes out by his own labour, he will most likely 
remember, not so if he uses a translation. Labour is the price which 
Nature demands of us in return for knowledge ; if we pay the proper price, 
we are sure of a good article. 

D. F. 

8, Alfred Street, Bedford Square, 
September, 1843. 
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The Hindustani Tongue being the prevailing medium of 
colloquial intercourse anwng a hundred millions of British snb*- 
JectSy and likely to become more and more generally established as 
the language of judicial^ commercial^ military^ and political trans-- 
actions throughout our Indian Empire^ it has scarcely received that 
degree of attention in this country which its importance merits. 

Only two Orientalists can be said to have undertaken to give a 
comply Grammar of the language. The first was formed on the 
plan of representing tJie Oriental words in the Roman character only ; 
the ot/ier^ on the contrary^ represented them only in their Oriental 
di'ess. Tlie first had the disadvantage of withholding from the student a 
most essential part of the knowledge of the Urngtioge^ — the capability of 
reading it in its native characters^ — of enjoying its literature^ — or of 
holding tvritten communication with the natives of the East : it was 
besides encumbered with a vast quantity of abstruse spectdaHons^ 
which seem to belong rather to the philosophy or metaphysics of human 
speech than to the Grammar of any particular tongue. The second 
was so decided an improvement, that it would have left little more to 
be desired : but that it obliged the student to collect the pronunciation 
of the Oriental words solely from characters which to him as a begin- 
ner are necessarily strange and uncouth, seeing that they run in an 
opposite direction and are formed on a plan altogether different from 
those of any European alphabet Hence to enable him to become suffix 
cientiyfanUliar with them so as to be capable of consulting his Grammar 
unth facility and advantage, would often require a longer period than 
he could devote in this country to preliminary study ; within which 
period however, with a more accessible Grammar, he might have 
completely mastered the leading principles of the language. Conse- 
quently the want of such a worh must have operated as a discourage- 
ment to entering upon the study at all, and induced many either to 
abandon it entirely, or to have recourse to the works tvritten in the Ro- 
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mum system. These views^ founded on personal observation of the 
theory and practice of the language among the learned natives of 
India, and extensive eaperience in the mode of teaching it, have led to the 
composition of the present treatise^ with the following objects, viz. 

First, To give a clear and methodical account of the language, free 
from those abstruse speculations which can only serve to perplex and 
retard the beginner. Secondly, To combine the advantages of both 
the foregoing systems, without the defects of either : all the Oriental 
words are accordingly represented in their proper character, with the 
pronunciation in Roman letters accompanying them side by side. 
Thirdly, To fix the gender of every Noun in the language by precise 
ndes and tables of exceptions, a point never before attempted in any 
Grammar published in this country, although so necessary to grammati- 
cal accuracy, and to enable the student to use the only ^^ English and 
Hindustani* Dictionary extant, in which the genders are entirely omit- 
ted,* Fourthly, To give a fuller view of the Noun, which is shown to 
have two cases that were formerly overlooked, viz. that of the Accusative 
and the Agent, which have generally been confounded with the Nomina- 
tive and the Instrumented, Fifthly, To point out more clearly the dis- 
tinction between Active and Neuter Verbs, and the use of the Instrumen- 
tal Case, and that of the Agent with its symbol Sixthly, To give a 
more concise view of the Regular Verb, which is reduced to about 
eleven tenses, with a table of the Irregulars : and lastly. To illustrate 
the^rtdes of Syntax by short examples from approved authors. 

If these objects have been attempted with any degree of success^ this 
little volume will be found a useful help to the young Oriental 
student, to whose notice we recommend the reading exercises at the 
end, from the last of which he may learn the great importance of the 
Hindustani Language, and soon make himself master of the two most 
important systems of alphabetic writing employed in the East, 

* It is obvious, therefore, that without such a work as this to supply that 
defect, it would be impossible to compose almost a single sentence of correct 
Hindustani by the help of that Dictionary as a book of reference. 
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CHAPTER L 

THE ALPHABET. 

We oommenee with an account of the (diameters in wluch the 
language is written ; and for di^e satiefacticNa of the enquiring mind, 
we shaU brie6y state why these characters came to he used* The 
Hindustani is sometimes written in the Devanagarl, or as it may 
be edled the Sanscrit alphabet ; this being the character in which 
that anci^it and sacred language of India is chiefly foudd. But 
from a cause similar to that which has made the Roman alphabet 
the written symbol of most of the languages of Europe, tiie alphabet 
of the Arabs, the conquerors of the ^East, has prevailed very 
generally in most parts of Asia. Being the cJiaracter of the Koran, 
which the Musuhaoans eyerywhere aie expected to read in the 
origbal, whether they understand it or not, the use of it necessarily 
extended with ttheir conquests and with the progress of their 
fiiifib. Thus, as the English, Frendi, Italian, Spanish, and other 
European ilanguages aie all written in the same Roman letters with 
a few requisite modifications ; so^ the Turkish, Persian, Hindustani, 
Malay, &c. are trmiaeribed with modifications suitable to each in 
tfas Arabic alphabet. The raodification of it introduced by the 
Persians called T^i,^^^ L e. " hanging " or sloping, is, however, more 
especially followed in writing the Hindustani, from the intimate 
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connection which subsists between this and the Persian tongue. 
This will be illustrated by a series of engravings representing the 
Ta^k or Persian form of these characters in all their various 
combinations. But as the NaskKi or genuine Arabic form of the 
letters is by far the most elegant and convenient in a printed work, 
that form will here be invariably used. The difference between the 
NaskJCi and the Ta^k^ or Persian mnning hand, being only similar 
to that existing between the Roman and the Italic letters, or rather 
between a printed book and our common manuscript hand, it is 
more advantageous for the learner to begin with the former or more 
simple form, and then make an easy transition to the latter, when 
he is more advanced and knows something of the language. 

2. There is another point connected with the alphabet which 
requires a few observations, namely, the best mode of representing 
the language; in Oriental or in Roman letters. Two different 
systems have been followed by the authors of Hindqstani grammars : 
one, that of writing the language in the Oriental character only ; 
the other, that of writing it wholly in the Roman character. The 
first has the disadvantage of discouraging beginners by its apparent 
difficulty in the outset; and thus deterring them perhaps fix)m 
entering upon the study, or at least retarding their immediate 
progress. The second, by dispensing with the Oriental alphabet 
entirely, leads the student into a superficial mode of study which is 
exceedingly detrimental ; as it gives him a distaste ever after for the 
real characters in which the language is written, without which he 
can neither attain it accurately nor acquire the power of reading the 
works of, or holding any written communication with the natives 
of the East* 
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3. We therefore propose to adopt a middle course, which will 
-Recure the advantages, and be free from the inconveniences of both 
these extremes. We propose, in the first part of the grammar 
at least, to write the Oriental words both in their own and in the 
Roman characters. By this system the student will have an 
opportunity of comparing the two together, and of thus acquiring 
gradually a correct idea of their relative value and true pronuncia- 
tion. When more advanced, having then no need of two guides to 
direct him, he may be safely trusted with one only, the Oriental 
character, with whidi he will by this time have become familiar. 
The advantages of this character are, that it is philosophical in its 
principle, simple in its structure, and regular in its pronunciation. 
It is thence the surest guide to an accurate knowledge of the mode 
in which the language is spoken, and the only key to the stores of 
Eastern literature, existing in the innumerable books and manu- 
scripts printed and written in that character. 

4. The next point to be discussed, is the best mode of represent- 
ing the Oriental words in Roman letters. Unfortunately such 
discordancy has hitherto prevailed on this subject, that we would 
gladly be relieved from the necessity of selecting or rejecting either 
of the conflicting systems. As the system called Dr. Gilchrist's, 
however, has after forty years* deliberation been finally discarded 
by himself for another, and as it now possesses few works of any 
value, we need feel less delicacy in also setting it aside. Its great 
defects were, its not having a simple character for each simple 
sound, and for each simple letter of the Oriental alphabet ; and its 
giving to the letters of the Roman alphabet (particularly to the 
vowel u)j powers repugnant to those most predominant in the 

B 2 
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English, ttaUan, Qennan, and other European languages. This 
drcumstance gave that system an air of barbarism, as well as 
rendered it more difficult to acquire, and unfit for general use. 

5. To iUustrate this it is only necessary to give the following 
examples, whidi were to be pronounced, according to that system, 
like the Engfish words which follow them respectively : — Hue^ like 
"high"; ttor, like "our"; mmieey like "money", 8u5. In short 
the u was to represent the Arabic Fatha, or have invariably a power 
like that which it has in the word " ^n." But if so, the student 
must take care to unlearn this general rule every time he turns to 
an English, French, Latin, Italian, Spanish, or German book ; and 
again every time he returns from them to his Hindustani, he must 
strive to forget the sound so universal in all the most elegant of the 
languages of Europe, and so prevalent in his own. 

6. The syst^n formed by the great Sir William Jones, Dr« 
Wilkins, and their followers, is free from this defect. They have 
adopted the orthography of the Italian language as their model ; and 
we can say from experience, that this system is much more easily 
acquired, as well as more agreeable to the eye of the classical 
scholar. But, what is of more importance in a practical point of 
view, than «ven its intrinsic merits, it is the system which is 
adopted in the best Dictionaries and other Oriental works now in * 
print ; as the Sanscrit grammar of Dr. Wilkins, the Persian 
Dictionary by the same author, the Hindustani Dictionary and 
Selections of Mr. Shakespear,the Bengali Grammar and Vocabulary ' 
of Mr. Haughton, &c. Hence it is the syst^n followed at the 
Eastrlndia College of Hertford, and also at the Company's 
Military Seminary at Addiscombe. Being thus firmly established, 
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and likely to become as durable and extensively known as the works 
of the eminent men by whom it has been introduced, it is the system 
which every one who is desirous to excel in Indian literature must 
necessarily acquire. As in our own language we follow the system 
of orthography which we find existing, though perhaps the most 

* • 

irregular in the world, merely because itiSjOstablished, and contains 
the body of English literature; so in the languages of India, practical 
utility requires that we should follow that system which is establish- 
ed, and which contains the most valuable works. This system, in 
so far as useful and necessary (See Sect. 10, page 8 infrd)y we 
now proceed to lay before the student. 

7. In the table given on the two following pages, we proceed, 
according to the Arabic mode of writing, from right to left. 
Column No. 1. shews the powers of the Oriental characters, as 
nearly as possible, in familiar words (when such can be found) 
placed opposite to them respectively. No. 2. Their usual represen- 
tatives in the system of Roman orthography now adopted. No. 3. 
Certain substitutes proposed for some of these, chiefly with the 
view of having a single character to represent each single Oriental 
character. No, 4. Their Oriental names. No. 5. The form of each 
letter wTien it is initial. No. 6. The form when medial. No. 7. 
The form when final. No. 8. The form when unconnected with 
any other letter. These several forms of each given separately in 
columns 6, 6, 7, are exemplified in columns 9, 10, 11 respectively, 
in combination, in words containing them. These are also written 
in the European orthography, omitting the short vowels, and their 
infiuence, to give the learner an exact idea of the species of short- 
hand in which the Oriental languages are usually written* 
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8. To the above characters used by the Persians, and with the 
exception of four, viz. c^, '^yjy v&f> by the Arabs also, the natives 
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of India add three, to correspond with the harsh cerebral ty d, and 
r of the Hindee tongue, which are usually represented in the 
Persi-Arabic characters by the CL^, i}, andj , with four dots, or 
a horizontal line marked over them; and in the Roman orthography 
by the t, rf, r, with a dot subscribed ; or sometimes, for con- 
venience, printed merely in italics.' ' 

9. The letters \ J ^jjj^ do not unite with any letter following 
them ; hence their initial, medial, and final forms are nearly the 
same. The letters CJ*.^jOjjoLtcj indicate the words in which 
they occur, with few exceptions, to be of Arabic origin; as the letters 
(Jj i^ J that the words containing them are from a Sanscrit or 
Hindee source. 

10. The powers which some of the letters have in the original 
Arabic differ considerably from those given to them in the Hindus- 
tani ; and as in this language the <^ (j^ ^jo , the J J ^ k &c. . 
are not in pronunciation clearly distinguished from each other, it is 
not necessary, or of much practical utility, to employ different 
characters to express them in the Roman orthography, when this is 
not meant to supersede the use of the Oriental characters, but- 
merely to assist tlie student in their pronimciation;. 

11. — Orthographical Mar^ 

Hamza (^). As the short vowels zabar ("), zer (,), pesh ('), 
must have -a tx)nsonant or fulcriun to rest on ; when one of them 

begins a word an alif is prefixed thus, <—?! aft, ' now,' (jJ\ is, ^ 

uSj ' him,' ' her,' ' it.' In other situations the mark called 
hamza (^) supplies the place of the alif, thus : ^^1^ bha,l, ' bro- 
ther,' ^1j pt^Oy ' drink,' ^t« ^S^^ypiyala-i mae, * a ciqp of wine.' 
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Madda (^), meamng ' exteqsion/ is a mark placed over alif to 

lengthen its Bound thus : c^\ ab^ ' now/ <^T diby ' water/ 

WadBk ('^)y (signifying 'conjunction') is inscribed over alif when 
this letter, in the be^nning of a word, takes the vowel of the last 

letter of the word which precedes it. Thus \j>^\ ^-^1 Amir ul umriy 

* Prince of the Princes.' 

Tashdtd (•), signifying * corroboration^* doubles the letter 

over which it is placed, as in J^f^sr^ Muhammad, the Arabian Pro* 
phet. When the Arabic article J^ precedes a word beginning with 
any of the letters called solar (i. e. the following palatials and 
dentals, viz. e^, «^, *>, i,j, J, ^, ^, ^, J^, L,k, J,^^) 
the J of the article is then to be pronounced like the initial letter 
of such word, and that letter is in consequence marked with tash- 

& ^ V 

did, thus : ^j^^>^j^\ ar-rafimftn, the merciful.' 

Jazm (w or ''), meaning ' amputation,* indicates that the letter 
over which it is placed is quiescent, i. e. has no short vowel fol- 

lowing it, as the J in the word ^sj- itself, which is to be pronounced 
thus-^'a^rnz, — ^in one syllable. 

Tanwln, or nunation, is a contracted mode of writing the final 
syllable of Arabic nouns, and is formed by doubling the vowel 
point of the last letjter of the word, which is then sounded as if 

mm (^^) were subjoined, thus: uu^ baetm, u:^ baetiv, \xj 

baetav; the alif being written l^hu^ wh^it^e mark is zabar. For 
this contraction the Greek v .seemsan fi|^ropriate symbol. 

Finally, it may be remarked that zabar ( ' ), zer (,), pesh ( ' ), 
are considered to be the short vowels of the alif(\), ya (4/), 
wax) (^), and homogeneous, or having the same quality of sound 
with them, respectively, differing only in duration. 

c 
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• 12* Though a correct pronunciation will best be acquired by asso^ 
ciating with the learned natives of the East, or from the viva voc^ 
instructions of those who have studied it among them, the following 
i^emarks, foimded on actual experience of both, will be found useful* 
The Ci> J are dentals, to be pronounced like the French or Italian 
t rf, or the Devanagari H ^ ; the lSj j represent the Devanagari 
o 7 and are more harsh than the EngUsh palatal t d. Thej (K) r 
and ? r (^) are similarly distinguished. The dl^ ^ j {t dr) are 
pronounced in a very peculiar manner by reverting the tip of the 

ft 

tongue upon the roof of the mouth. 

The ^ H in Arabic is a deep breathing from the breast ; the n 
like our h in hope. But in Hindustani these letters, and the iJL^ !?, 
the (j^ i^ jjo, the J J ^jo fe, as above observed, are not in pronun- 
ciation dearly distinguished from each other. They are retained in 
writing, however, in strict conformity with the orthography of the 
original language from which the words containing them are 
derived : just as we write ph in ' philosopher,' sophist,' 8cc. 

The ^ (%) is like the Spanish Joto or the German ch in ' buch,' or 
the Scotch in ' loch/ The J is the French j, or the English s in 
'pleasure.' The true sound of the f^ (formed by making the voice 
rest on the muscles of the throat strongly compressed) can only 
be acquired from oral instruction. The 4 is like the Northumbrian 
provincial sound of r. The J is a deep guttural k. The fj when 
final, after a long vowel, is generally like the French nasal n. For 
the pronunciation of the other letters, see col. 1, page 6. 

13. The numerical powers and ancient arrangement of the Arabia 
letters will be seen in the following table. 
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14. The Devanagari or Sanscrit Alphabet 



Vowels* 



fShort 
Imtials < 

LLong 


3ra 
^TTa 




3u 

^5 






^ fShort 

Finals < 

I Long 

Initials ^^TT o 


a 
T 5 


fi 

au 


v3 U 






Finals T o 


1 


au 


•^ € 


■^ ai 


« all 






Cnnmnants. 






1. Gutturals 


^k 


'^kh 


^g 


^gh 


Tng 


2. Palatals 


^ch 


^ ch,h 


. 3fj 


STjh 


STng 


3. Cerebrals 


^t 


2" tk 


:Sd 


T<» 


HTn 


4. Dentals 


fTt 


8r th 


Kd 


^dh 


5fn 


6. Labials 


•^fp 


^ph 


^b 


Hbh 


*r m 


6. Semi-vowels 


^y 


Tr 


95i 


^v, w 




7. Sibilants, &c. 


scr. 


^sh 


Rs 


fh 





Exampk of initial -and final Vowels toitk a Consonant. 

Short ^51^ akaTfti iki 3^ uku ^^ rikri ^^Iriklri 
Long ^l«tJl aka ^^ Iki ^^ uku f^ rIkrI ^^ Irlklrl 

^3ft^ oko ^^ft^ aukau C^ eke ^I^ aikai 

t 

15. Remarhs on the Devanagari Alphabet* 

The first vowel ^ which is only written in the beginning of a 
word or syllable, is like the Arabic alif (or hamza) with fat ha 

(I or '), and has the. sound so varioudiy expressed in' English, 

c 2 
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namelyi by the a in * above,' ' alone/ 8cc. the t in ' bird,' ' firet/ 
8cc. the in * son/ ' ton/ &c. the i« in ' up/ ' us/ &c. or that of 
e in the French words ' le/ ' de/ &c. 

16. This sound (which we represent by a or a) is considered as 
inherent in each of the consonants, and is to be pronounced after 
them, unless its presence be excluded in one of these three ways : 
Ist. By a medial (i. e. non-initial) vowel* following the consonant, 
as in nTv) ml, ' Indigo/ 2d. By a mark of elision ( ^), equiva- 
lent to the ArBbicjazm, as in M|C^*1| palna, ' to cherish / but in 
Hindustani this mark is omitted when the quiescent letter is final. 
3d. By two or more consonants being united into a compound, as the 
br and the hm of fll^^l Brahman, a * Brahmin/ Such combina- 
tions are very numerous, and form the chief difficulty of this 
alphabet. 

17. The mode of forming these combinations will be best learnt by 

ft 

practice and a careful inspection of the tables of them which are 
given. But it may be observed generally, that the simple letters 
have, for the most part, each a separate frame, consisting of a 
horizontal head line and a vertical stalk, into which the character 
is entwined : whereas in the compounds, two or more letters are 
curiously wrought into the same fi'amework, the vertical partitions 
being omitted (excepting always those of ^ and M)), and in other 
cases one letter is subjoined to the other. From their form we may 
conceive these noble and philosophic characters to have been sus- 
pended, like pictures of thought, on the walls of the primeval 

temples of science in the East. 

< « 

' * But an initial vowel following a consonant does not exclude the 
inherent^ . Example T«[. gfa^f (^<^)> ^ she went.' 
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18« One hundred ExampleB of the principal ComUnaiumi 

of the Devanagari Alphabet* 

q^« ^R?r ff '^ ^?T ^ ^ ^ ^^ ^ 

kk kM l^.ch k^chh kt k^th kn kp k^ph km 
ky kr kl kw k» k^sh 8lc. kirn khm &c. gg g^gh —• 

5 ^ ^ : :§: s ^ J g ^ aar 

gh^li gh,m gh,y — ngk ng,gh ng^ng — di.ch chy dih^y 

; f . : ^ ff : f J- : F ?r <r : W J 

chh,w — jj jn^i^ nn — tt ty tt -^ dg dd 

?: : 02- BT : ^ W ^g : CJT : ^ 

dhr n< nn _ tk tt tr — thm — dg 

d,gh dd d,dh ddhy db dbh dm dy dr dw — dh^m dhr — 

nk nn — pp pm pi phm phy — bj b,dh bw —" 
bhm mp mm ru ru rk rg Ik 11 — ww vy — 
fflr s^ch sy S8 — sh^^ shjh sh^n sh^ sh^y — sk sr 

W : i^T §r f ^ ^ 

str — hn hm hr hri hy 

19. Some of the compound letters have very little resemblance to 
the simple characters of which they are considered to be composed : 
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Exionples, 9 hha {k,ha or rA^Aa), formed of ^ and ^ ; ^jtul 
(or gna)j formed of 3l and ^ . 

There is a singular anomaly in the mode of using the short 

vowel I, that is, the symbol of i short when not initial. This 
vowel is uniformly written before the consonant (or combination of 
consonants) after which it is to be pronounced. Thus T^^J 
Vishnuy * the Hindu deity ;' ^TTT^n^ nastik, ' an atheist ;' ill 
which the letters stand in the following order: ivshnu, na^istk. This 
need not, however, appear so strange to the English reader ; since 
we have in our own language so many examples like the following : 
* mate,' ' mete,' ' mite,' * mote,' ' mute,' ' simple,' ' plague,' 8cc. 
in which the final e is virtually pronounced before die letter after 
which it is written. It might therefore be more consistent in us to 
spell them, *'maet,' ' meet,' ' miet,' ' muet,' ' simpel,* 'plaeg,' &c. 
but custom has decided otherwise. 

20. The r, (\) when combined with another consonant assumes 
the following varieties of form, viz. 1st, When it follows a consonant 

without an intervening vowel it is subscribed thus (-^ ), as in HH 
pret, * a ghost.' 2d. When it precedes a consonant without a vowel 
intervening, it is represented by a sign (called repha or arka r) 
written over the upright stalk of the letter or compound before 

which it is to be pronounced, thus : ^•ll karnoLf ' to do.' The 
fenciful vowels ri, ri, as in ^^1 Krishn, the famous Hindu in- 
carnation, are written thus c e under the consonant they follow ; 
and when initial, as shown in the table of vowels. But Kishn is 
usually pronounced for ^^1 , and the same rule obtains in other 
words having this letter. 

The corresponding vowels M, Irt^ are composed of .these last 
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Combined with the letter vi, but are usually pronounced more 

isoftly, as Zi^ /?. « ' 

Two dots written thus ( • ), called visarga, represent a silent 

final h (the soft * or gentle aspirate of the Persian), as in n^t 
(2r^) metcah, 'fruit.' 

A single dot ( • ) over a letter (called anuswarah), signifies that 

a nasal n follows it. Thus ^^ll^l BangaloLy ' Bengal f ^l<a 

ankhy ' the eye ;' vT Aan, ' yes/ In Sanscrit it often represents a 
silent m. 

Lastly, the mark I (the symbol of Ganes) and Tl are used to 
divide distichs and hemistichs. In Hindu writings this symbol is 
usually prefixed as an invocation to Ganes, the god of wisdom, 

21. Adaptation of the Arabic and the Devanagari Alphabets 

to ^ach other. 

When a letter of one of these Alphabets has no exact represen-^ 
tative in the other, it is expressed by one of the latter which ia 
sound most nearly approximates to it, with one or more diacritical 
points added for distinction, thus : 



I *^, Smm^ W^ « , , W \J y ^jm %Mi7 ^ ^JM , J , J 7 

a ^;t t t;dd;s s ssh or/; r r ; 

♦ ••♦ ♦' •' •" «7 »#7 

j z zh 2 z z ; kh X ; g* y ; k » ; ph /; 

^ W; T T; 3rg- ^35. 

: h H ; a a' : v ty i^v » 



1q Arabic and Devaniagari Alpluibets cainpaY^, 

22. The following ten English words, which we present first i|| 
their usual form (Line 1), secondly in Arabic letters (Line 2), thirdly 
in the Deoanagari characters (Line 3), fourthly spelled a^ccording 
to the system of Oriental-Roman orthography now adopted, will 
give a just idea of all the vowel sounds, long and short, in these 
three different characters : 

1. Sony tall, pUl, peel, pale, pile, pull, pool, pole, fowL 
2- ur- J^ »^ Jsi^ Jsi Jsi Ji Jj{ Jji J> 

3. ^FT ZWi f^ ^f1^ ^ 'fe ^ ^ ift^ ^ 

4. atm, tal, pit, pil, pel, pail, pul, pul, pel, faul. 

The mode in which the same vowel soonds are represented when 
initial may in like manner be illustrated by the following ten 
familiar words^ givaii in these four systems of orthography. 

1. Up, all, ill, eel, ale, ide, outre, ooze, oar, owl. 

2. v^ S\ Jl Jii S S} Jj\ )'^ J 6^ 

4. ap, H, il, tl, el, ail, utre, uz, or, auL 

23. The J 1^ when they have the sounds above represented in 
the English words ' pole,* * pale,' are termed majhul, or ' un- 
* known ;' these sounds being unknown to the Arabic. They are 
therefore written as in the above examples, without any Arabic 
vowel point, thus : Jy J5J . On the contrary, the j 4^ with the 
English sounds in ' pool,' ' peel,' are called ma^f, or ' known,' 
and are written thus J^ JjJ • 

24. Devamgart Numerical Figures. 

«l ^ ^ « M ^ v9 t,^ l?,e *io ^0 ^0 

12 3 4 6 6 7 8 9 10 20 30 &c. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



ON THE NOUN AND ITS CONNECTIVES.* 

24* Oriental grammarianB consider the parts of speech as falling 
under three great divisions : 1st. the noun (JLA ism), 2d. the ve^b 

iijj^ji^), and 3d. the particle ((.J;>- harf). In treating of the 
parts of speech, however/ we shall observe those divisions which 
seem most applicable to th^ Hindustani language, and most fa- 
miliar to the European student. 

1. Of the Article.' 

r 

25. In Hindustani, as in Persian, the simple noun without any 
adjunct has generally the force of our noun with the definite article : 
Example, t}^ mard ^ the man,' 2(l& jU padshah, ' the king/ It 

** As the letters have been so fully explained in the foregoing pages, 
in those which follow it will be unnecessary to give t^e vowel points, 
except in some instances, to distinguish more precisely the generic 
terminations. In all other cases, the transcript given of the Oriental 
words in the Roman letters, according to the system of orthography 
already fixed, will enable the student to determine at once the proper 
punctuation, and consequently pronunciation ; it being the same as in 
the last editions of Richardson's Persian Dictionary, by Dr. Wilkins and 
Mr. Johnson, and in the Hindustani Dictionary of Mr. Shakespear, in 
which this system is followed with the greatest advantage both as re* 
gards simplicity and accuracy. 

D 
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must also frequently be translated by us as indefinite; but it 
is rendered expressly so by prefixing the word ui^t ek, 'one:' 
thus, J^ Cm^ eh mard, ' a man/ ' one man/ or ' a certain man/ 
corresponding to fc^*3^ marde in Persian, cf*^ hoi, ' any one/ 

afs? huchh, ' some/ are also applied to persons and things spoken of 
indefinitely (the latter chiefly to things) ; as ^^M (^^ hoi admt, 

' any man/ j^ ^*^ kol shahr, ' any city / ^jj „^ kuchh 

Totif some bread." 

The pronouns ^ yih, ' this,' Xj^ icuh, ' that,, are Ukewise em* 
ployed when it is necessary to discriminate between different 
known objects ; as c^\i^ ^ yih hitab, ' this book/ 

26. The definite article Jl al, 'the,' of the Arabic, occasionally ocr 
curs in phrases transplanted into Hindustani from that language ; 

as <dl «X4^t AL'hamdu'Ullah, 'the praise (be) to God,' ]^lj-^l 
amlr-vL'^mra, * Prince of the Princes.' 



On the Noun Substantive. 

27. The term noun (^t ism, i. e. name') comprehends, ac- 
cording to Oriental grammarians, substantives, adjectives, nume- 
rals, pronouns, verbal participles, and infinitives* 

28. The noun substantive has gender, number, and declension. 
There are two genders, the mascuUne and feminine ; (no neuter), 
but some words are common to both. There are two numbers, the 
singular and the plural : but many words are alike in both numbers 
in the nominative and accusative cases. 

29. The following are examples of the mode in which the noun 
is declined : — 
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Exaniple Ist. d)^ tnard^ ^ The man.' 

Singular. 

1 Nominative J^ mard^ The man. 

2 Genitive or ? , <^ ^^ *^r« niard ka ke^va. 1 ^^ . 

„ C ^ ^ ,- X. >Oftheman. 

Possessive ^ ^ kty t. ) 

3 Dative y J^ mard koj To the man. 

4 Accusative and ? 43^ marc/ 1 
Objective ) y «3^ mard ko^y 

5 Vocative Cij^ ij;\ ae mard^ O man. 

6 Ablative^ Instni- 1 

, - ^ ^^ J^ mard *c, From, with the man. 

7 The Agent . ci J^ mart/ ne, By the man. 

PluraL 

1 Nominative 4>^ mard^ The men« 

2 Genitive or/ , J ^ i.s^Jr* ^urdon ka A:e,m.l ^^ , 

5. LT u; ^ J Vof the men. 



ka A:e,m.l 

Ari, f. y 



J-* mart/ ) ^. 

^ , > The men, 

n koy 



Possessive 3 ^^ 

3 Dative jf UJ*^j^ mardon ko. To the men. 

4 Accusative and ) S^^ mard 
Objective ) ji U-J'ir* ^^^^^^ 

5 Vocative J*^ mardo^ O men. 

6 Ablative, Instru-T ' , ^^ 'il .u 

J. t--» L:)3^j^ mardon ^e, From, with the men. 
mental, &c. J Sr ^ -^ 

7 The Agent (J jjjtJ^ mardon we, By the men. 

30. In the next example which we give, it will be observed, 
That the nominative form of the noun \Sjj beta is changed into 
^JLj bete, before the. affixed particles l^Aa, ^^ he, ^/H, 'of,' 

f hOy * to/ j^ Be, * from,* &c., whereas the word t>,^ wiarrf in the 
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first example continues unchanged in the smgular before these 
particles ; but not so in the plural* But whatever form the noun 
has or assumes, in the singular or plural, when governed by one 
of those particles, it retains the same form before all the rest. 

Example 2d. \!^ beta^ ^ The son.' 
Singular. PlurdL 

1 Nom. ULj beta. , JLj hete. 

2 Gen. or Pos. ^ ^ ^JLj bete ha key m. ^^ u^^ beton ka Are, m. 

^5^ Ari, f. ** ^^ kt, f. 

3 Dat. jji ^Xj bete ko. ff \jj^, beton ko. 



4 Ac. 1 liJ beta. . JLj bete. 
Oy • J / ^ bete ko. / J<fy beton ko. 

5 Voc. t JjJ t^\ ae bete. aSLj beto. 

6 Abl. or Ins. ^^ ^^^Ij bete te. ^^ Ujl^ beton so. 

7 The Agent ci ^^J^. bete ne. ui ^^;qL) beton ne. 

31. The inflected form which the noun has before the a£Sxed 
particles is, for convenience' sake, termed the ' Oblique,' to 
distinguish it-firom the Nominative case. As the particles above 
enumerated, with several others (called ^Postpositions^ because 
they follow the nouns which they govern), are, like our Prepo- 
sitions 'of,' 'fix)m,' 'by,' 'with,' &c. applied pniformly in the 
same manner to the oblique form of all nouns, it is only necessary 
to give the Nominative and Oblique, and explain the different 
modes of forming them, which constitute in fact the only variety 
of declension. 

32. First Declension. 
Itconsistsof masculines with the final letter inflexible; including 
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all masculine noiins with the exception of some of those terkni- 
nating in] a, ^T an, if ah. 

Nominative Singular. 



i^^ tnard^ The man. 
bj J dartfOj — river. 
^U«) sipahty — soldier. 

^^ji boras y — year. 



Oblique Singular and 
Nominatiye Plural. 

Cij< mard. 
biJ darya. 
' ^\^8ipahh 

^j} baras. 



Oblique Plural. 

4 

m^J^ tnardon. 
^^bj43 darya^on. 
^ j J h Urf sipahVon. 

^y^ji barson. 



33. Second Declension — some Masculines in\, f^\, ». 

\JU betSy The son. ^jLj bete. uj^» beton. 

^Lj banyany — trader. ^^^^ banyen. . ^yfJ banyon, 

ifXk} bandahy — slave. ^tf*^ bande. U)*^ bandon. 

34. Third Declension, including all Feminine Nouns. 



SINGTJLAIt. 
Norn, and Oblique. 

d[) baty The word. 
Jb balSy — evil. 
"^ betty — daughter. 



PLURAL. 

Nom. Oblique. 

^\) baten. {j^^, baton. 
^Jjh balffen. ^jp^ bala^on. 
^ULj betVan. ^^^^ betVon. 



General Rules for the Inflexion of Nouns. 

35. First. By affixing to the form of the noun, ^ven above^ 
under the head of * Obhque^' the postpositions ^hS,, iS he, ^ IS, 

^ ho, y^ se, (Jne, &c. you obtain the several cases singular 
and plural; as in the examples above exhibited (sect. 29, 30). 

36, Second. Tlieaccusative(i.e< the object of an active verb when 
not governed by j^ ho) is like the nominative. 
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37. Thirds The oblique singular and nominative plural of fnas*- 
culines are alike. 

38. Fourth. The oblique plural always end3 in on (with n nasal), 
and is formed by adding this syllable to the immutable or radical 
part of the word inflected ; a short vowel in the last syllable being 

• * • . * 

omitted; as in (j^ji haras, \2)^J, harson. 

39. Fifth. By dropping the ^ n you obtain the vocative plural. 

40. Sixth. The nominative plural feminine is formed by adding 
^ en to the singular, except the singular should end in ijt, in 

which case the plural, for the sake of euphony, adds ^T an 
instead of ^ en. This termination ^1 is likewise adopted in some 
other cases (particularly in the Dakhani dialect) : as yj^jorUy 
'the wife,* \^x)fr JorHaUy 'the wives.' It is also the regular 
Persian plural of names of animated objects.* 

41. In nouns like (^U:j hanyan of the second declension, if the 
final n nasal * (which is sometimes omitted entirely) be considered 
as not taken into account, they follow the general rule for that 
declension. Some, as \sAj raja, are both of the 1st and 2d. 

Gender of Nouns. 

42. The Hindustani^ like the Arabic and the French languages, 
has only two genders, the masculine and the feminine. As in the 
French tongue, also, the rules by which words signifying things 
that have no natural distinction of sex come to be classed imder 
these two heads, are not a little arbitrary and uncertain. This in 
fact* constitutes one of the greatest difficulties, if not defects, in the 
Hindustani language : for many of the natives of India themselves 

* Some feminines in }S ah inake the obliq. sing, in a ih. 
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never entirely overcome it^ unless they associate much with the 
learned, or have been educated where the language is spoken in. 
its ]greatest purity. The following general rules, however, .may 
jEissist the student in attainix^ sufficient practical accuracy* 

General Mules for. Gender. 

. • * 

43. Rule L Words signifying males are treated as masculine, 
and those signifying females as feminine, in grammatical construe^ 
tion, whatever their termination may be, as c^b bap, ' father,' 
U ma, ^ mother,^ fHn:>- Miasm, 'husband,' jjj>- joru, 'wife,' 
^^\^ sipahi, 'soldier/ 

44. Rule IL Nouns ending in i^ (ma^ruf), c^, and ^^ t, t, 
and sh, are feminine, as i^^ ghari, ' an hour,' ' a watch,' &c< 

\^yi daulat, ' wealth,' j^^ila^ baldi^hish, 'a present/ 

45. Exceptions. First. To this very general rule as to words 
ending in c/, the following are almost the Only commcm exceptions : 

jJb^^Sw?, ' water,' ^^ ght, 'clarified butter,' ^J daht, ' sour 

curdled milk,' ^-sj- ji, ' life,' ^yc mott, a pearl ;* — which four 

are masculine. We may add, ^ISi shall, rice,' from the Sanscrit, 

and i<^)^ l^awast, ' the back seat on an elephant,' ^jtj\ af^, 

' a snake,' and ,<X4j yamam, ' the cornelian,' from the Arabic, 

which are also masculine when introduced into Hindustani. 

46. Secondly. Of nouns ending in CL) forty-four exceptions ar6 
enumerated, but only five of them are pure Hindi, (viz. oL«)l 

< 

ispat, ' steel,' Ciy parat, ' a fold,' d^^ byont, ' cutting out of 
clothes,' CJJ^ hut, ' a survey,' ' a task,' ' a guess,' u:-^ hhet, ' a 
field,'), ten are Sanscrit, twelve Arabic, and seventeen Persian^. 
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Of nouns in cij hard thei^ are twenty masculmes^ four Sanscrit, 
and sixteen Hindi. 

47. T/drdly. Thirty-eight excepti<His in ^ are given, of which 
one is Sanscrit, one Turkish, two Hindustani, nine Arabic, and 
twenty-five Persian. 

48. Rule III. Nouns which do not terminate in 4^, C, or 

^, tf i, or sh, are most of them masculine ; but to this there are 
numerous exceptions, as will be seen by the subjoined table. 

Special Rules. 

49. First. Arabic dissyllables of the form J:*aa7 taf^l, that is, 
commencing with C ta and having c/ t between their medial 
and final consonaats, are feminine. Examples, ja^! taJutr, j^J^yS 
tadJnr, imJi^>^ tasmf. 

60. Seconds Sanscrit nouns terminating in ) a, 

51. Third. The names of the following thirteen letters in the 

alphabet are masculine, viz. ^ -r tA* cr u^ u^ ? ?^^ *^ J (• U' 
and the rest feminine. . 

52. Fourth. Compounds follow the gender of the last word 
composing them. 

53. Fifth. Such words as i<<»^T Mnuy ' a person/ ^^^^T asamif 
^ a client,' &c. are naturally of the common gender, being applicable 
both to males and to females ; and a very few words, as Ji fikry 

* care/ ^^jan, ' life/ in which there is no natural distinction of 
sex, may be treated indifferently, as either masculine or feminine. 

54. Some Arabic words feminine in the singular become mas- 
culine when they take the Arabic plural ; as lJJ» taraf, f. 'a side,' 
pi. uJ]>l atraf m. 
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The object of this table is to give a general bird's-eye view of 
the subject at once, by showing the relative proportion of the 
exceptions under each termination. The several columns marked 
H. S. P. A. T. indicate how many of these exceptions are of 
Hindi, Sanscrit, Persian, Arabic, and Turkish origin. 



65. Table showing the Nufnber of Nouns which are Feminine, 
besides tXpse terminating in i^, C^, ^, T, t, sh, and included 
in the foregoing rules. 



Tenni. 
nations. 


H. 


s. 


P. 


A. 


T. 


Toua. 


Tenni. 
nations. 


II. 


• 

s. 


P. 


A. 


T. 


Toul. 


\> 








1 




1 


• 


1 




11 


2 




14 


u* 


2 










2 


r 


6 


1 


10 


8 




25 


• 

J 






1 


1 




2 


• 
J 


24 


3 








27 




1 


2 


1 






3 


3 


3 


6 


14 


4 




27 


C^ 








3 




3 


U^ 


8 


9 


5 


7 




29 


^ ' 






4 






4 


« 


3 


3 


7 


17 




30 


• 

c 






a 


2 




4 


^ 


16 


7 


12 






35 


c 




4 


2 


1 




7 


if 


15 


18 


19 


11 




63 


z 


7 


2 




- 







J 


11 


3 


37 


28 




69 


J' 








d 




9 


O 


24 


15 


30 


16 




85 


* 






5 


5 




10 


CJ 


48 


7 


23 


5 


2 


85 


L 








15 




15 


J 


24 


18 


14 
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26 The Noun Substantive. 

56. Usual modes of farming Feminine from Masculine Nouns. 
From Masculines of the First Declension. 

)Le muUa^ A teaeher. ci)L« mullinh 

jj^ sheTm A lion. Lir*-^ sherni. 

. fXb^ mihtary A sweeper. S^l/H^ mihtaranu 

^^4JbLi brahman^ A Brahmin. ^^:iAJbf^ brakmanu 

j\i^ sunaVj A goldsmith. (^l^ sunaran or sunirin. 

From Masculines of the Second Declension. 

l^ /flr*a, A boy. ^^ larkl, A girl. 

i*y\j^ shiAzadahf A prince. s^<^irv^ shahzadt^ A princess^ 

^I^J daswan^ 10th (decirotts). ^;ij«««> daswltjt^ (decima). 

From Persian nouns of the First Declension. 



Jj^ sher^U'nary Lion. 2rjto j^S* sher^i'madah. 

Jo^ nargaoj A bull. j*^ 2rjl« madahgao. 



CJ^ malikf - A king. ^ 



From Arabic noims. 

2X« malikatj A queen. 
or ^^^ malikah (Pers.). 

J.<1^ ftamij/, Perfect. iUi hamilah. 

From Sanscrit nouns. 
uiolJ nSelc^ A leader, a youth. ICr'l} na^ekS'y A damsel. 

57. Irregular formations of the feminine : i/^^W ^^t ^ brother/ 
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^♦fi bahin, ^sister/ ^ai^ beg or ^\i^ khan, ^ lord/ fCa begam o^ 

|iJU. ^namy * lady ;' U-\j r5;5, * king/ ^Ij rani, ' queen ;' 

^«ffU /^At, m. * an elephant,' ^^ifJb hathnty f. In other cases, as 
c->b iap, * father/ U m5> * mother/ the words are totally different, 
as in our own language, and often taken from different tongues, as 
i^j^ mardy ' man,' (Persian) ; c:^^ ^aiira^, ' woman,' (Arabic). 

Of the Plural Number, 

58. Nouns of the first declension, as already shewn, have the 
nominative singular and plural alike ; as J^ mardy ' a man,' 
Jj^ mardy * men/ Those of the second have the nominative 
plural like the oblique singular, as ^J larke, ' the boys / those 
of the third, form the nom. plur. by adding ^^ en, like ^j^ 
^aur^en, ' the women/ or ^T aft, like ^^Lirf befCan, ' daughters.' 

59. Nouns from the- Persian may occasionally form the plural, 
as in that language, by adding ^^T an to names of animated ob* 
jects ; U Aa or ci>W Ja^ to neuters : as ^JLL bulbuHn, * nightin* 
gales,' (from J-b) ; ^i^ gulMy ' roses,' (from J^ ) ; {^\aflys 
subajat, 'provinces,' (from ^^^^ mbah, 'province'). 

60. Nouns from the Arabic sometimes form their plar|ds in the 
Arabic mode, which is too compUcated to be here fully explained. 
But the following may be useful as example^: i^^ kaJam, * a 
sage,' Ui^ hukamiy ' sages/ j^ khabar, ' news,' pLjL»-l a^ 
bar. ^U kazt, ' a judge,' pi. d^loj huzat. ^^l^ riaiby a de- 
puty,' pi. c-i^y nuwab ; ki- Idiattj ' a letter,* :pl. tjLri- Jdiutut ; 
O^yc maujudy ' existing,' pi. c^l J^^ maujudaty existences / 

harfy pi. «-J C^ huruf; jL bitd, pi. SL bildd. 
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« 

61. In words of two syllables, having the medial consoiiant 
moveable by zabar, the short vowel between the second and last 
consonant is usoally omitted in forming the plural ; as ««J^ taraff 

* side/ pi. ^Jo tarfen (not tarafen). u^ji baras, ' a year/ oblique 
pL (jy^ji barson (not barason). See par. 32, 38, 40. 

ON THE ADJECTIVE. 

62. Adjectives have gender, number, and ease, hke substantives, 
and are similarly inflected. 

Of the Gender of Adjectives. 

63. Rule I. Pure native words teiminating in \ a for the mas- 
culine change it into 4^ I for the feminine : as l^ )jy gcfa larha, 
' the fair boy,* ^jfjl ^JjfgoTi larMy ' the fair girl.' 

64. Exception. Adjectives in \ a derived from the Arabic and 
Persian remain unchanged : as CS^ l3l J dd,ria malik^ * the wise 
king,' A^ 1)1 J dana fnalihah^ * the wise queen.'* 

65. Rule II. Adjectives ending in a consonant, in j quies- 
cent, and many in 1^ I, are the same for both the masculine and 
the feminine. Ex. J^ CS^ nek mard, * a good man,' c^i^ lIXJ 
nek ^uratf * a good woman/ ^J^ ^^J^^ jangU ghora, * a wild 
horse,' tfy^ ij^^j^^g^ murghJy * a wild hen.' 

66. Exception. Persian adjectives in <0\ dnah, together with 
the following words, form the feminine in 4^ 7, viz. 8*x>\j randahj 

* rejected,' 5fa>Li sadah, * plain,' 2rx«x ^mdahy * exalted,' biX^gan- 

* Persian adjectives in Li sa and i*X>- jWJ, 'separate/ are not in- 
cluded in this exception, but follow the general rule, tind as Hindustani 
adjectives, make the feminine in 4^ i. 
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dah, * fetid/ jrjjU mandah, ' tired/ 5JJ^ khurindakj ^ gluttonous/ 
arjCi.<^ sharmindah, ' ashamed/ ^^*^ kaminah, * mean/ ^r^la^ 
becharah, * helpless/ sj^ naharakj * bad,* xSiS\j nadtdah, ' un- 
seen/ i!j\y«\j^ haramzddah, ^ base/ ^L clX^f 6% «a2aA^ ' annual/ 
^U^J dfo ira/aA, ' biennial/ &c. 

Declension of Adjectives. • 

67. Those adjectives of which the masc. terminations are changed 
into ^^ t or ^ m for the feminine, are like nouns of the 2d and 3d de- 
clension ; the mascuUne being of the 2d and the feminine of the 3d. 

68. Adjectives of one termination for both genders may, when 
in constniction with a masculine noun, be considered as of the 1st 
declension ; when with a feminine as of the 3d. Examples : 

Norn. Sing. Obi. Sing, and Nom.Fl. Obliq. FI. 

jaxBun amir J A young noble, jawan arnir^ jawan amtron. 

U-i, lib \pr]j \i\<i etfVb ^^ 

^ dana rqjd^ A wise prince* dana rqja^ ddna r^jaon. 
^pdjljuzodrl, A mean gambler, pajijuwdrty pdjt juwdrVon, 
^ C bari betdy The eldest son. bare bete^ bare beion. 
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Kom. and Obi. Sing. Nom. Flur. Obi. Flur. 

dari btbiy The great lady. &ari blbVdny bart blbVon. 

^ ddnd rdnly The \i ise princess, cfana rdnVdriy ddnd rdnVon* 

In this table, for simplicity, we give adjectives and substantives 
of similar terminations : but the student must remember that they 
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happen much more frequently to be dissimilar; and that, with the 
exception of t^ bara, ' great/ which with feminines is ^^ barJf 
these adjectives might, like li^J dana, all be coupled with any sub- 
stantiye, masculine or feminine, in precisely the same form as they 
have in the above examples, agreeably to the following rules. 

69. Rule I. Adjectives of the 1st declension, preceding their 
substantives, admit of no inflection. Example: J^ ul^J nek 
mard, ' the good man,' J^ (IXj nek mard, ' the good men,* Cjij 
l^ J^ nek mard ka, &c. * of the good man ;' \^ u^*^ ^^^-^ ^^^ 
mardon ka, ' of the good men.' 

70. Rule II. Adjectives of the 2d declension preceding their 
substantives, change from the nominative to the oblique singular, 
which latter answers for all the other cases, singular and plural. 
Examples : l^ \j(f gora larkd, ' the fair boy,' ^^jJ iffjygore larke, 
' the fair boys,' \^ ^jJ f^jfgofe larke ka, ' of the fair boy,' 4^j^ 
l^ ^^j^ gore larkon A5, ' of the fair boys.' 

71. Rule III. Adjectives of the 3d declension preceding their 
substantives, admit of no change in the singular, and seldom in the 
plural. Examples : ^J^ ,^j^ gori larkl, ' the fair girl ;' ,^ji^ 

^L^ gori larkTan, * the fair girls ;' l^ ^jl ^jf gori larTu ka, 

* of the fair girl,' 8ic. ; ^^^p L^jf gori larkl-on AS, ' of the fair 

girls.* 

72. Rule IV. When the adjective follows the substantive, 
which sometimes happens, the adjective is inflected like a substan- 
tive, and the substantive like an adjective. Examples : {^^jy^Jp 
larJA goriydUf * the fair girls ;' l^ ^^j^ ^^jJ larke goron ka, 
^ of the fair boys,' &c. ; instead of ^^jJ iJj^ gori larkVai^, 
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\£ ijf^ji fjfjj^ gore larkon ka, &c. As Hindustani adjectives ge- 
nerally precede their substantives, and are most of them of the 1st 
and 3d declension, it follows that they appear very commonly with- 
out any inflection for case. 

73. But asy in Persian, adjectives almost invariably follow their 
nouns, in phrases from that language, which frequently occur in 
Hindustani, the same construction is very oflen observed. Thus : 
c!XJ «^ mard^i^eky ' a good man,' instead of J^ iliL) nek mard* 

Jui^ 4^1^ J dawaHe mufldj ^ salutary medicine, ^jt^ t^^ mewahri 

shirtn, * sweet fruit.' Thus when the substantive precedes the 

« 

adjective zer (^) is inserted, if the former end in a consonant ; ^^e 
if it end in \ or j ; and (t) if it end in the sofl aspirate, or silent h 
of the Persian. 

74, The same rules apply to the ft>imation of the genitive in 
phrases introduced from the Persian :. Ext gr. c-^\sl^ Jjbt ahl-i kitab, 

^ a man of the book,' (i. e* instructed) ; Jt^j ^^t^J dawa e zahr^ 'a 
remedy of (or for) pdson;' ^V*^j!r* v/^ ^o^ mewah-i hagh^ ' the 
odour of the fruit of the garden.' 

Comparuon of Adjectives. 

76. The Hindustani adjective has no variation of form corres- 
ponding to that of t}i6 positive, comparative, and supearhttive in other 
languages. But the comparison of objects is effiscted with suffir 
cieht precision in the following manner* Ex.: ^ \^\ \jjp ^ yih 

ghora achchha hai, ' this horse is good ;' ^ \^\ ^^ u^^j^*^ 
yih gkora tu se aekchha Aai, * this horse is hetter than that ;' 
^ 1^^) ^ i^^^ \^yp ^^ yih ghora sab se achchha hai, or 
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L^ 1^1 (If or) ^ ^j^\ \j^ *^J yih ghora achchke se (or ka) 
achchha hai, ' this horse is best/ or ' this horse is.bestof all.' 

76. Persian comparatiyes occasionally occur, ai^d are formed by 
adding J tar to the positive ; as ^a^ hihtar ' better/ from *^ KA, 

* good/j5-^ bihtar, ' better/ ^JiJi^, bihtartn, * best/ which is the 
Persian form of comparison. 

77. A. superlative is also formed in Hindustani by the repetition 
of the adjective ; as ^h ^^ i<«V« »»^^'*» ^J^*» bdten, ' the 
sweetest/ or ' very sweet words.' 

78. The Arabic form of comparison may also be met with ; as 

J^\ifazil, ' excellent/ J-^1 afzal, * more excellent/ Jldifazzal, 

* most excellent.' 

79. The particles \^ ka and Li sa foim adjective terminations. 
Thus: JL I^c-jI aJJl5 sal, ' the present year/ (from c->l oft, 'now '), 
jJl>. U hi Jar5 «5 janwar, ' a very large animal.' ^-^j^ ^j-» *3^ 

mardrA ^auraty ' a man-like woman/ ^^\ ^-r^j^ ^ -fs^ wiw/A 
sa gharih adnu, * a humble man like me.' These terminations are 
inflected like adjectives of the 2d and 3d declensions. 

POSTPOSITIONS. 

80. The words coiTesponding to Prepositicxis in other languages 
have in Hindustani received the characteristic appellation of ' Post-* 
positions/ from the drcumstance that they generally follow instead 
of preceding the words to which they are applied. Thus :^ s^J^P 
ghore par, ' upon the horse/ ^ s^j^ shahr he htch, ' in the 
city/ They are divided into two classes, simple and compound. 

81. Simple postpositions invariably follow the nouns to which 
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they belong. The most useful and important of them are a)3 fol- 
lows : l^ ka, ^ ke, ^ A«/ of' (the sign of the genitive case) ; 

f ko,* to* (the sign of the dative, and also of the accusative or ob* 
jective case) ; ^se^^ from/ or * with/ (also ^^ «o«, ^^^ sen^ 
y^ siti, are occasionally met with,) the sign of the ablative and 

instrumental) ; tjne/hy* (the sign of the agent) ; ^ par, * upon/ 

* on/ ' at/ ^^ me^, ' in/ ' into/ cl^ toA, il^ talak, vlfl fay, * up 
to/ 'as far as/ 'tiLll/&c. 

82^ All these are indeclinable papticles, except the ^ ka, ^J ke, 
^ K, the genitive or possessive sign, which has these three forms, 

it being inflected like an adjective of the Sd and 3d declension; and 
agreeing in the same manner in gender and nimiber with the 
governing word or thing possessed. Examples : |jf^ ^ ^^ 
larke %a ghora, * the boy's horse / i^j^ ^ ^j^ larke Ki ghorl, 

* the boy's mare / t^j^ ^ ^/jJ larke ke ghore, ' the boy's 
horses-;' j} kJ^^ ^^ ,J^ larke ke gkare par, ' on the boy's 
horse.* 

83. Postpositions inflect every word to which they are affixed 
if it be capable of inflection ; and they are the only words in the 
language whiqh have this power. 

84. The class of words in this tongue which are called ' Com- 
pound Postpositions/ and by some ' Prepositions/ appear to be mere- 
ly substantives, which from their very frequent occurrence have come 
to be used elliptically without the simple postpositions by which 
they are governed being expressed. Examples : ^L> ^J <^j|^LSi 
skdhzade ke sath, ' with the prince / ^<^l^ ^ (^U^ ^*^J^ daulat 
khane ke samhne, ' before the palace / ^^U ^J v^<^^«^ darakht ke 
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pas, * beside the tree/^ which may be correctly translated thus r 
* in company of the prince/ ' in front of the palace/ 'by the side 
of the tree.' In these and similar examples^ it is obvious that sucli 
words as ^^^ men, * in/ ^ par, * at/ &c. arie understood, and they 
are even sometimes expressed. 

85* These compoimd postpositions being thus nouns governed 
by simple postpositions, require the inflected genitive or possessive 
case of the words with which they are in construction: thus 

lJ^J \^ '^^ M^rfS ke waste, ' for God*s sake / (j^\j i^jt^^ mere 
pas, ' near me,' or * in my custody.' 

86. Some of these compound postpositions are formed firom 
masculine nouns, others from feminine, and are to be treated 
accordingly; that is, the genitive or possessive case which they 

require must agree with them in gender: thus (^U iS \^*^ Dilli 

ke pas ' near Delhi,' uJ;t ^ ^J J Dilli kl taraf, ' towards 

Delhi / because ^^\i^pas is masculine, <-J^ taraf {emuane. 

IPRONOUNS. 

87. The pronouns differ materially from the noun in their mode 
of inflection ; some of them form their possessive by \j rd and U 
na, instead of l^ ka ; they have a distinct dative and objective 
form in fc^ 6 (sing.) and ^ en (plur.), besides that made by the 
oblique with the sign j^ Iw ; they also form the oblique in a manner 
peculiar to themselves ; and admit frequently of the elision of the 
termination ^^ on in the oblique plural. Moreover, the case of the 
Agent in the 1st and 2d personal pronouns is never inflected in the 
singular : Ex. gr. 
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First Personal Pronoun. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. ^^ mainj h ^ ham^ We. 

^°' J S&rf^ W* ^^^ mere J ^ My, *^Ujb I^LiJh hamara hamarey 1 q 
L K^jS^^^h ^- 3 of me. V|<^Ujh Aamari , f. J ? 



or 
Pos. 



Dat. and r ^^ mt^jke, ^ Me, or <^ ^^^ ^^ f Us, or 

Object \^ -^«s« mu/A koA *o me. ^ * . ! C ^ «»• 



j^ ^^Jb hamon 



AbL 



us. 



j^Mt ifo^ mti/A ffe, From me. V i . vFrora 

V • ^wj cJt^^ namon se^ j 

Agent a ^.m«> ne. By me. ^ j^^ ^^^ ^^ JBy 

88. In this example we have three forms essentially distinct fix>m 
each other, viz. the nominative, genitive, and obUque (in the 
singular ^^^ mam, \j^ mera, ..^sr* mujh; and in the plural fib ham, 
\j\AJb Iiamardf ^^jiybJb hamon or *Jb ham), from Vfrhich the other cases 
are formed by the addition of the terminations here exemplified. 
The pronoun yi tu (or ^ tain) is declined in a similar manner. 

Second Personal Pronoun. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. y tu^ Thou. ^ tumj You. 

Gen. \jJ teroj Thy, &c. )Ji^ tumharoy Your, &€• 

Dat. &■) ^j^ ttijhe. ^jj^ tumhen. 

Obj. )^ ,^ fujh ko. if \Ji^ "i^ /^ l^^y tumhy or tumhon ko. 
Voc. y c^l ae tu. fJ (^\ ae turn. 

Abl. ^ i^flcT tujh 86. ^ ^^^ 'i^ (J l^f'h l^^nh^ or tumhon se^ 
Agent ijy tU'ne* ci i^^^f^ or /^ ^<'''' or tumhon ne. 
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89. The remaining pronouns form the different cases regularly 
from the oblique : the Genitive, by affixing to it ^, ^, l^ A5, he, 

hi ; the Dative, by t^ « (^i^igO ^^^ ^^ ^ (pl-)> ^^ ^y / *^.* ^^ 
Agent by vJ ««; Ac Ablative, by ^ se, &c. ; therefore it is only 
necessary to give the Nominative and Oblique forms. 

T/iird Personal and Remote Detkonstrative. 
Nom. s^wuh^ He, she) it, or that. ^^ zpe. They, those. 

f 9 f ** 9 

Obi. ^! 115.* Ui^^ '^^ U^ "'^J unh^ unhon,* 

Proximate Demonstrative. 
Nom. ^ yih^ This. ^ ^(?, These. 

Obk (^1 tf • u;JK^^ "^^ i^ '^9 '*'^' ''^^C* 

Interrogatives. 

Nom. ^j^ Arnttii, Who ? which ? ^if kaun^ Who ? which ? • 

Obi. fj>S kis, CiJ^f^ '^ c/ ^'^9 kinky kinhon. 



y» X 



Nom. li" *^tf, What ? 
Obi. ^^ kahe. 

Relative. 



Nom. j>'jo QTJauny Who. J?*^^ or jaun. Who. 

Obi. (^.-^riw. 4:;jf^ -f^ ^^jin^jinhjinhon. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

Correlative. 
Nom. j«9 so or ^^y /aM«, That same, y^ so or ^y ^atiii, These same. 
Obi. 1 j^ tis. Li^ -^ c;^ '*''*> '*''*j tinhon. 



^ ^ ^ 



* Sometimes ^^ a?i5 (sing.) and ^^ win, .^j wiwA, &c. (pi.) 
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90. Indefinites. ' ■ ■ i 

* • 

Noin. fc/%^ ^o'i, Any one, some one. i^y *o'i, Any. 

Obi. ^^^ kist. ^ hint. 






» ^ 



« Nom. . m^ kuchh^ "Some thing. «fs^ kuchh. 

Obi. yjS kisU. y^ kinu. 

a . ' ■ 

91. HefiecHve and Honorific* 

C^t dpj Self (i. e. myself, thyself, hiniseir, berself, ourselves, ' 

yourselves, or themselves). 

' ■* . • • * 

^ Nom. Sing, and Pldr. <.^1 ap^ Self. 

• .. • ' • 

Honorific Genitive \^ jj ^ l^\ ap ka (Are or Afi). 
Simple Possessive ,^t ^Jj\ \:>j\ ap-na (ne or nl). 
Oblique i^\ ap. 

92* All the foregoing proaqons of which the obliq^^e form ends 
with a consonant (except (^^ap), may form tlie dative Of 

objective (like ftu^ thou) eithet by affixing4o the oblique 4^ e 
qr^ko, tor Hie singular^ aiti ^ enor j^Aoforthe pluial* 

93. The p^npminal' genitives- €fr posi^essivesi whether made by 
1^ ka, \j ra, or U na^. have itll the three' usual generic tehninatimis 
of ^ a> .fc^ ^> i^h Uk^ l^my otl^er genitive or adjective teiminatioD, 
as c^b iJUi Aamara bap, ; our father/ U i^jUjb hamari ma, 

* our mother.' ^ ' 

* 94. Tixe pronouns themselves have no gender^ ifj vxah, for 
instance, signifying ei&er *he/ * she/ 'it/ or 'that/ anil so of 

« 

^he rest. But some of them may become variable like an adjec- 
tive, by taking the termination L sa (^ se, or ^ st): thus 
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U LJ^ kaunm sahib, * which (or ' what sort of) gentle 
man V ^^^ xs^lf ^^^ ^^f * which lady V 



95. In English, all (except quakers) usually pay each other the 
compliment of applying the plural you to the person addressed ; 
in Hindustani this is carried much fiurther : we not only say ^ turn, 
^you/ but ^^^wcy ^ihey/ and m^ ham, ^we/ though refisrring 
merely to one individual, instead of using the singular of the 
1st, 2d, and 3d personal pronouns. But the. terminational affix 
^^ on, or the word {^^ log, ' people,' will fiequendy indicate 
that a real (not merely a respectful) plural is intended. Thus 
ffb ham, ' we,' or ' I,' <^J^ ^Jb ham log, pi. ' we ;' ^ mS turn ho, 
^ to you ' or ' thee,' ^ ^jj^f*^ tumhm ho, pi. ' to you' Sec 

96. In pronouns, as in nouns, the nominative and accusative 
cases are like. But the dative form most frequently occurs as the 
objective case of the verb. 

97. c^Top, 'self or 'selves,' is changed into j^l apas, in 
the phrase ^^ (^t apas men, * amongst themselves.' 

98. To these we may add the indeterminate and indeclinable 
words yShai, ' how many V ^Ji ha'e, ' some ' (the plural apparently 

of t^j^ ko% ' some one,') ^^j^ ha^e, * certain ones,' j^ aur, 

•t 

' another,' Jb hat, * each.' The three latter are used chiefly in 
compounds, thus : CSi^ <j^ Aa'e eh, ' some ' or ' several,' CS^}^j^ 
aur eh, ' another ' (' one more '), -ff^j^l aur huchh, ' something 
more,' ^;fj^ har hoi or C^yb har eh, ' every one.' 

The compounds ^/^ ffjo hoi, * whosoever,' .^ yf'j^ huchh, 
'whatsoever,' l/^ ^ a^j^ hoi nah hoi, 'some one or other/ 
^ ij ^ huchh nah huchh, ' something or other,' are inflected 
like the words composing them« 
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CHAPTER III. 



OF THE VERB. 



99. The verb, which in most languages presents the chief 
difficulty to the student, is in Hindustani distinguished by great 
regularity and simplicity. There is only one conjugation ; and not 
more than five or six words slightly irregular. As in the English 
and other modem European languages, it forms most of its tenses 
by means of participles and auxiliaries, the rest by inseparable 
affixes. 

The root, as Jy bol, [ speak,' is likewise the second person 
singular of the imperative, as in English, 'speak thou,' and also 
the past conjunctive participle, ' having spoken.' By adding b vd, 
you form the infinitive, as Uy bolnay * to speak ;' U ta, the present 
partidple, as \sj^ bolta} speaking;' \ a the preterite masculine, 
as Sy bola, * he spoke;' or t^U maray 'struck' or 'stricken.' 
But when tibe root ends in a vowel, . 4^ y is inserted in the 
preterite to prevent a hiatus ; as fiom UU panoLj ' to find,' the pre- 
terite is paya (not pcHo) ' found.' The pluperfect or past con- 
junctive participle has several forms; viz. either the root by itself, 
as above stated, or with the indeclinable particles ^S he or j^ kar 
affixed to it. Examples : 

Roots. Infinitives. Fres. Part. Freter. Fart. Fast Conjunc. Fart. 

^y boL Uji bolna. Uy bolta. SjJ bola. ^y^ bolke, &c. 
b pue \j\j pana. bb pata. bb paya. ^\^ pake. 
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100. The verbs are of three kinds, Ist. Neuter, or Intransitive ; 
2d. Active, or Causal ; 3d. Passive. Those of the second class 
are frequently formed from the first ; and the third class is merely 
the passive voice of the second, and regularly formed from it. 
Thus from the neuter, Ul^ bolTta^ ' to speak,' we have the active 
biJ buldna, * to call,' and the passive bU- \Aj bulayajana, ' to be 
called.' We proceed to give an example of the conjugation, 1st. 
of the Neuter, 2d. of the Active Verb, and 3d. of the Passiv(» 
Voice, which will serve as models for conjugating every verb in the 
language (with a few. exceptions to be afterwards noticed). 

I. The Neuter or Intransitive Verb. 

Imperative and Root J^; 60/, Speak (thou). 

Infinitive U^i bolna, To speak* 



Present Participle 



C % boliay or 1 g ^^^.^ 



PreterHe Participle | ,^ ^^ ^^^. ^.,.^ jSpoke or spoken. 

Past Conjunctive,! ' ^^ 4^ "'J^^^^^^^ > Having : 

ftr Pinn Part J ^^^ ^J* ' £ SDoken 

^' ' \ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^bolkar or bolkarke J J 

Present Definite. 

j^jjb vsJ^ ^j-Jo main bolta hun^ ^ib ^^^ f^ ^^^ bolte hain, 

I am speaking. We are speaking. 

^ ^^y ^^ bolta hat, jJb ^jJ ^ turn bolte ho. 

Thou art speaking. You are speaking. 

^ UjJ ifj wuh bolta haiy ^^ ^^^ ^/^ we bolte hain, ' 

He is speaking. They are speaking. 
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Present Indefinite and the Conditional. 

English, (as a Present Tense) — ^ I speak, thou speakest," &c. 

— '■ (as a Conditional) — Were I speaking, had I spoken," &c. 

y^ ^jJq main bolta. is^y. f^ ^^^ bolte. 

y^y tu bolta. ^j) Jf turn bolte. 

yj4 Sj wuh bolta. if^^ Sd ^^ boUe. 

P'reter Imperfect. 

English — ^ I was speaking, thou wast," &c. 

l^ y^ ^j^ main bolta tha. ^ ^ji ^ ham bolte the. 

\^ y^ y tu bolta tha. ^ l5^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ 

Iff y^ Xj wuh bolta tha. ^ ^yi ur^ we bolte the. 

Preter Perfect, or Definite Past. 

English — •" I have spoken, thou hast," &c. 

^jib S^ ^^J< main bold hun. ^^^ ^^ a^ ham bole hain. 

^ "ijiy tu bold hat. ^ ^^ >J turn bole ho. 

^ S^ Xj wuh bold hat. ^i ^^ i/j zoe bole hain. 

Simple Preterite or Indefinite Past, 

English — I spoke, thou spokest," &c. 

)y ^-5^ main bold. ^yi ^ ham bole. 

Xjj y) tu bold. jjly (J turn bole. 

J^ a^ wuh bold. ^J^ ^i) we *o/^- 



G 
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Pluperfect. 

English — I had spoken, thou hadst spoken/' &c. • 
V ^ [2)t^ main bola thd, _^ ^j) jjb ham bole the, 

lj7 J^ y iu bola tha. ^^ ^Jy fj turn bole the. 

\^'i»J Sj wuh bola tha. ^j^ ^j) j^ we bole the. 

Future. 

English — I shall or will speak/' &c. 

Ixijly ^^ main bolungd. is^ji f^ ^^^ bolenge. 

IxJ^jj tu bolega. vS^^, H ^^^ bologe. 

IC)^ a^ wuh bolega. * ij^^ l^3 ^^ bolenge. 

Conju?ictive or Aorist.* 



a 



English — I may speak,*' &c. 

U^^' ^^;:^« main bolun. ^y^ aJ^ ham bolen. 

^y y tu bole. jiy |J turn bola. 

^y ifj wuh bole. ^y 4^ we bolen^ 

Imperative. 
English — Let me speak, speak thou," &c. 

^^y ^j^ main bolun. crT^J^ (^ ^^ bolen* 

i}yy tu bol. ^y aj turn bola. 

^)y Js^ wuh bole. ^y ^j^ we bolen. 

* Future Indefinite or Aorist of Shakespear. 
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Respectful Imperative^ or Preeative, 

English — You, he, &c. be pleased to speak. 
t/J^ boftye. j3jJ boUyo. 
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Respectful Future. 

English — You, he, &c. will have the goodness to speak." 

\U9J boltyega. 

101. Remarks on the Inflection of the^Verb. 

All the parts of the verb which terminate in \ a in the singular 

ar^ variable by gender and number like an adjectiye. In the above 

J example, for the sake of clearness and brevity, those variable parts 

,are givea only in the mastuline. The feminine singular has the 

final letter changed into iji; the feminine plural into ^ or ^b 

lyan : this rule includes the Present and Preterite participles, with 
-all the tenses composed of them; also the auxiUary If^'-^Aa, and 
•the future. 

II. The Active and Causal Verb. 

102. To illustrate this verb we shall take the Usual wOrd iJ^U 
mamtty ' to strike ' or * beat,' because it is more simple and regular 
in its formation than \3L buland/ to cbI),* the Active of Uy bolna, 
which, from the root ending in a vowel, frequently requires the 
insertion of j^ y in the Preterite to prevent a hiatus,- and j w in the 
imperative, Potential, and Future. 

We shall in this case arrange . the different parts of the verb 
•;l|ccording to th^ir formation^ in order that the student may have 
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at one view, first, that part of the conjugation of the active verb 
which resembles the neuter akeady given ; secondly, that which 
differs from it. The parts which are similar in both are the Im- 
perative, Conjunctive, Future, Present, Preter Imperfect, and Con- 
ditional. Example : 

Infinitive UjU marnuj To strike. 

Present Participle \jjVc marta^ Striking. 

Preterite Partic. j^to marcy Struck, or stricken. 

PastConjun.1 jU j^U tJf;U j^U ^SfJ^ 

Partic. J mar^ mare^ marker markoTy markarkcj &c. Having struck. 



1. 



Imperat 






maruHy 



Singular. 
2. 

> 

mar» 



3. 

mare* * 



1. 



maren^ 



Plural 
2. 

maroy 



maren. 



Respec. f c^ij^ tnariye. 
Imp. & Fut. (. ^iJ;to mariyega. 

Conjunc.orC \^}j^ ^&^^ 
Aorist. (.marunj marey 



mare. 



yij^ mariyo* 



mareny maroy 



Future* 



tma: 



Jhj 



^ \Jv^ 



maren* 



marunga, maregUy tnarega, marenge, maroge, marenge. 



^J^ 



^J' 



vj^J 



jfito 



Indef.Pre8.f ll^U UjU IjU 
& Conditl. I. tnartOy mdriOy marta. 

Def. f ^^ bjU ^5il^^U ^^J^ 

Pres. \martahuny — haiy — hau tnarte hainy — hoy — hain. 
marta thoy — thoy — tha. marte they — they — the* 



marie y - martey marte • 



Imperf. 



103. The foregoing seven tenses (No. 1. 2. the Imperative; 
3. Conjunctive; 4. the Future; 6. the Indefinite Present or 
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Conditional^ these being alike ; 6. the Present Definite ; and 7. 
the Preter-Imperfect) are precisely the same in form with the 
same seven tenses of the neuter verb (as in U^ bolna) above con- 
jugated. It has not^ therefore, been thought necessary to give 
the English or repeat the pronouns, which the student will now 
easily supply as required. But in the tenses which follow, formed 
with the aid of the preterite participles, the active verb differs so 
widely firom the neuter, that some previous explanation is necessary 
to render it intelligible. 

The reason of this difference is, that the preterite participle of 
an active verb has a passive signification. The tenses into which 
it enters may therefore be regarded as a modification of the passive 
brought in to complete the active voice, as will be evident from the 
following general rule and examples. 

104. General Rule regarding the Preterite Participles of Active 

Verbs, and the Particle ci ne. 

In all the tenses of an active verb formed by the preterite par- 
ticiple (as Ijte rnara) the Agent must be governed by the particle 
(J 716* affixed to it, while the verb (participle and auxiliary) must 
agree in gender and number with its Object ; unless the latter be 

* The particle (J ne inflects, as a postposition, every word capable 
of inflection, except ^»^ matii, I,' and ^ tu (or ^^ tain) thou.' 
These words are thus rendered more analogous with their plurals t^ 

ham and jj tum^ which, though they admit of inflection like other 
pronouns, usually dispense with it, more especially when only a hono- 
rific, not a real plural is intended. (Vide par. 86, 87, supra.) 
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governed by ^ ko, in which case the verb remains impersonally i& 
the masculine singular. Thus : 

Simple Preterite or Past Indefinite Tense. 

m 

English — I struck," &c. Literally, It is or was struck by me, 

thee, him, us, you, or them." 

C^ ij^ maf ^ fie'\ ti^ jfib ham ne \ 

]^U < (^y tu ne Ymara. \j^'\ S^ (^ '""* "^ J^iiiar«. 

^(Ai/^^usne ^ ^(^^unne ^ 

Preter Perfect or Definite Past. 

English — I have struck." Lit. It has been (is) struck by me, thee, 

him,'* &c. 

(4cr*^«*>^^) Cdf^hamne^ 

j<Jb];U^ f^ytune \mardhai. t-Jb};U< vJ aJ ^"wne > 

^(S (j^^usne ^ ^(^ ^\ un ne ^ 

Pluperfect. 
English — I had struck." Lit. It was struck by me, thee^ him," &c. 



mara 

tha. 
un ne 



V ]j^\ S^y ^^ ^^ f mara tha, \^ b^ \ S^ (^ ^^^ ^^ f 
uJ (j^^ us ne ' ^(J ^j^ un ne ^ 

Preterite Subjunctive. 

English — I shall have struck," . i. e. It shall have been struck by 

me, thee," &c. 

l^]^U< iSytune \marahogd, \S^|^U< (Jaj ^mot neV 

v.. 1 , ^1 §lO nj> y V, > . .1 •/«• smgf J 



ti {j^ us ne ^ ^vi ^ 
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To these tenses might be added a kind of Preterite Subjunctive, 

4^^ \j[^ ci (j^ or J» *Jb (jm\ y ^^^ mainy tu, tis, ham, turn, or 
un ne mard howe, *I may have struck,* or ' It may have been struck 
by me, thee,' &c. ; and a Past Conditional or Pluperfect Sub- 
junctive, as UjJb \jVo ^S ^j^ main ne mar a hota, &c. ' It might or 
should have been struck by me,' &c. or ' I might have struck or 
would I had struck.' 

105. The above is the form of the verb when its object is governed 
byj^ ho; in all other cases it must agree in gender and number 
with its object, as in the following examples : 

(^Lo j-^ ^lSj^ (!•) ^(^r^^ we larklmart, The boy beat the girl. 

]^U ll^ iJ U^j^ (^0 laif'kiyonne larkd iwar5,The girls beat the boy. 

^^jU ^j^j titV^CS.) mard ne rindiydn mdrtn^ The man beat the 

women. [women. 

]^te j^ ^jl^ Jjj <J i^jK (4.) mard ne rindiyon ko mdrdy The man beat the 

In these sentences the verb constantly agrees with the object 
which suffers its action ; except in the last example, in which the 
concord is cut off by the intervention of j^ Iw. They are EngUshed 
above according to the idiom of our language ; but if translated 
literally would stand thus : 1. ' The girl was beaten by the boy ;' 
2. ' The boy was beaten by the girls ;' 3. ' The women were beaten 
by the man ;' 4. ' It (was) beaten (i. e. a beating was given) to the 
women by the man.' 

We have been thus particular in explaining the laws of the 
Preterite Participle of active verbs with the particle (J ne, because 
it has been the subject of much controversy, and was long misun- 
derstood. In conclusion, we leave the reader to compare the fol- 
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lowing Hindustani and Latin sentences, which are a close literal 

12 3 



translation of each other ^^ ^^^ ls^*^ S^ l5^ larke ne chithl 

4 5. 2 1 3 4 5. 

IxkKi haij ' A puero litera scripta est/ As the words in both (as 
numbered) correspond exactly with each other in gender, number, 
8cc. the parallel will give the Latin scholar a just idea of the 
structure of the Hindustani. 

IIL The Passive Voice. 

106. We have already seen that aconsiderable part of what is called 
the Active Voice has a passive construction, from the nature of its 
component participle. The same Preterite or (as it may justly be 
called) Passive Participle, is used throughout in forming what is 
termed the Passive Voice : a confirmation of our hypothesis re- 
garding it. The difference between the tenses of the Active and 
of the Passive in which it occurs is this : in the former, both the 
agent and the object of the verb are expressed ; in the latter, the 

object only. Thus J^U J^ vJ 15^ V^ sipaht ne mard mara^ * The 

•• ^ 

man was beaten by the soldier ;* L) |^U J^ mard mar a gay a, ' The 
man was beaten,' — ^but by whom is not intimated. The former 
is the Active, the latter the Passive : and in all cases when 
we do not wish to express the agent of the verb we must use the 
Passive Voice. It is formed by prefixing the Preterite (i. e. Pas- 
sive) Participle of the verb conjugated to the moods and tenses of 
^\p^janay ' to go.' Example : 

Infinitive \j\s>- \J<^ marajdna^ To be struck. 

Present Participle b'U- l^U marajdtdj Being struck. 

Preterite Participle Uf \jVc mard gayd^ Been struck. 

Past Conjunctive ^\ff^ \j\< mdrdjdke, &c., Having been struck. 
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Indefinite Present Tense. 
I (thouy he, we, you, they) am (art, is, or are) struck. 

2. bU. IjUy tu \marajatd. ^\s^ ^U ^tumSmarejate. 

Present Definite. 

107. This will sujSice as an example of the mode of forming the 
Passive Voice. As it so seldom occurs in practice, and is besides so 
regular and simple in its formation, we deem it quite unnecessary 
to go through the whole conjugation of it. It will be sufficient 
to point out the mode of conjugating the auxiliary Ul^j- jandj and 
leave the student to prefix the Preterite Participle of the verb con- 
jugated to its various parts, in the manner above shewn. 

\j\»^ jana being a neuter verb, is conjugated like U^ bolnd ; 
except in the Preterite, which is irregular, and in its Conjunctive 
and Future, in which j «? is occasionally inserted to prevent a 
hiatus between two vowels. (See Irregular Verbs, par. 109.) 

The preterite or passive participle (as |^U mdra) must agree 
in gender and number with the nominative of the verb ; and for 
this purpose varies its termination by 1, v^, l^, 5, e, t, like 

an adjective. Example : \Syb <01jj J (^ u^^ J^ l^U^^ '^^ 
^kl (f.) mart gal. ; diwdnah hogaydy ' His understanding is 
touched ; he has become mad.' 

H 
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108. The last part of the foregoing sentence (from the AMdak-i 
Hindi) exemplifies another species of verb formed with \j\p^jana, 
which the student must clearly distinguish from the Passive Voice. 
Whereas the latter is composed^ as we have seen^ of the Preterite 
Participle \j\>'J5m ; the class of verbs of which we now speak are 
formed from the root with the same auxiUary^ which is so added 
to numerous verbs, both active and neuter, and forms a compound 
of increased intensity and meaning. The compound is conjugated 
like UW jana, the verbal root remaining unaltered throughout. 
Example (jf\^ ^jy^ k/^g^'^ sharbah kka ga% ' The cow ate up 
the broth/ instead of simply \)\^ ^jy^ ci i^'^ 9^^ ^^ sharbah 
hhiyoy ' Hie eow ate the broth.' 



AUXILIARY AND IRREGULAR VERBS. 

109. The chief inegularity which exists is in the mode of forming 
the Preterite Participle and the tenses composed of it. This occurs 
only in a few words ; they are the following : 

Infinitives* Preterite Participlei. 

Sing. Plur. 

Masc. Fern. Masc. Fern. 

^ ^ '^ ^ 

bUyano,. Togo. \^ gaya^ ij^ga'h i^ga% cl^fir**'?' 
Uyb hona^ — : be. \^ hH^a^ i^'yb hu't. ^^*ybbu^ey ^ji^ hu'Tn. 
\jj^marna, — die. tjJcoiu'a, i^*yomu^h t^yomi^e^ ^j^mu'iw. 
\jj karnoj — do, \J kVa, ^ ki. <^ Ari'e, ^ kin or 

JJ kiyan. 

L[J dena^ — give. U J d?a, v^J du tj^^ dTe^ ^^(^ din or 

^[ity diyan. 

UJ fefio, — take. U /I'a, J It. JJ ff'e, ^jJ lin or 
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Example of the Irregular Tenses of l5 W jwrn^ ' to go/ 

Indefinite Past. 
English — I went,' &c. 

C ifj wuh ) K f^^voe ) 

Preter Perfect. 

English — I have gone,' &c. 

^^y^ \J gaya hun. ^^ uS ga^e hain. 

^Jb \S gaya hoi. jJb i,JS ga^e ho. 

^ \^gaya hai. ^ ^J^ ga'e hain. 

Pluperfect. 
English-— I had gone,' &c- 

V ^ *j y cr^* \^ ^ 4/j jj j^ 

main^ tu (or) wuh gaya tha. ham, tunij we ga^e the. 

110. In a similar manner the Irregular Preterite Participle is used 
in all the tenses requiring this participle, both in this and the other 
five irregular verbs. It should be observed, however, that the 
regular Preterite of l3U-j2»5, \3^ marna, and U^ hama, namely, 
^\^jaya, \j^ mara, \f kara, are used in certain compounds. (See 
Derivative Verbs). The irregular Preterites \yc mvHa and L? Idya 

are considered to spring from ancient verbs 13^ muna and Lo lana. 

We shall now take a view of their Aorist or Coi\junctive and 
tenses formed from it. 
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Conjunctive or Aorist,* of a Verb whose Root . terminates in a 

VoweL (Ex. \j\p^jdna, 'to go/) 

Singular. 

uj^ U^ (^) ^«««J«w«> I may go. 
v^^lflf- or f^\p^ y (2) /t« ja'c or ja^we^ Thou maystj &c. 
^W or i^\p^ i^ (3) wuhja'e or ja^Ke. 

Plural. 
ii^ijV o"" c;d ^^ (^ (1) hamja'en or jawen. 

Future of the same Verb. 

Siogular. 

lijj*U>" (1) ja'unga^ I shall or willgo. 
USjUf- or IC'U* (2) jd^egd or jdzeegd^ Thou slialt, &c. 
ISjjlflj- or \^*l>- (3) ja'egd or jdwegd. 

Plural. 
lAij^" or jXi'l^r (1) Jd'enge or J awenge. 

v/i V- (2) ia'<>g^- 
^5^J^" or ^^*^ ^^^ i«'^«S:« or jdwenge. 

111. These tenses of U U- j5w5 will serve as a model for every verb 
whose root terminates in a vowel. The future presents the same 
varieties^ being formed as usual by the addition of the ^gdy ^ gey 
yS 9^9 8^' ^ ^® tense. 



* The Imperative is the same, except in the ^ pers. sing., which 
is Ip- i«, * go: 
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Auxiliary Verb Uyb hona^ ' to be.' 

Present Tense. 

U^ u^ "^^^ ^^^' ^ ^™* (J^ (^ ^^^ hain^ We are. 

, ^Jb ^ tu haij Thou art. yb Ji /um Ao, You are. 

_£ i|[^ «7uA Aai, He is. ^^Atb (^ zipe Aat/i, They are. - 

112. Conjunctive or Aorist.* 
Singular. 
U}^ c^ ^^^ Ao'iiii, I may be or become. 
yt or f^^ ^jy^y ^^ hozoe, ho^Cj or Ao^Thou mayest be, &c. 
Jb or 4/ j^ sdj^ ^ ®"^ hoTBe, ho*ey or Aa. 

Plural. 
\^^ ^^ {•^j^ tji^^j^ f^ ^^^ hozoenj ho*en^ or hon. 
yb or^ Jb aj ^um ho^o or Ao. 



Conjunctive or Aorist of Uj J ffena, to give.' 
Sing. Plur, 

jjjj or \^yl^ de^un or rfSn. ^J or Mti^<i> dewen or^en. 

v^J or c5^(i^ (/ez06 or de, j J or ^ J d^'o or do. 

i^J or c^ji<i> dewe or rfe. ^fc> or jjijifc> dewen or i/cti. 

The Conjunctive of LJ /ena is formed in the same manner as that 
of Uj J dena ; but l3^ Aar^ia and \jj^ mama are regularly formed 
from the root like U!^ holna and UjU marna. 

* The Future is formed regularly from this lense (as in Ul>- U]^ 
&c.) by adding ^ gOy ^S ge^ lS Sh ^^- C^®® P**"* ^^1) *® *^® Aorist. 
But the Ist Pers. sing, is generally contracted to \>jyb hunga ; tfat 2d 
and 3d sing, to l^^ hoga ; the 2d plur. to ^S^ hoge^ &c. 
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Respectful and Precative Imperative 
From 

UU-jtfwa, Togo. f^^-joisfe.* 

^ V JaijfegaA 


and Future^ 


UjJb honif To be. 
\3^ karnaj To do. 


\C^^ hujt'ega. 




UjJ dena, To give. 






UJ /ena, To take. 


\x4^ mVega. 


JSJJ i»?o. 



Other verbs of which the root terminates in (^ i admit of this 
form of the Respectful Imperative and Future. 

We have now exhibited all the forms of the verb which are 
essential to be known %& regards conjugation. There are still some 
compound tenses, however, which it may be worth while to enu- 
merate briefly in a tabular form, and then we shall proceed to 
explain the various kinds of Derivative Verbs, which will enable 
us to render our view of the Hindustani verb complete. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

1 13. There are several tenses of the Hmdustani veib (some of them 
already given under the head of Conditional and Conjunctive) 

* These may be thus translated : Thou shouldst go, one should gOy 
let us go,' (be, do) &c. 

f TJiou wilt have the goodness to go.* 
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which grammarians haye found it difficult to classiiy aatis&ctorily, 
so as to show iheir signification and analogy to the EngUdi and 
other languages* The following arrangement c^ them as a Sub- 
junctive Mood seems to us the most conv^ent. Nos. 1^ 3, and 7 
frequently occur : the rest are comparatively seldom met with. 

1. Indefinite Present 1:3^ ^^^^ hoUa^ &c»^ If I were cur be speakings. 

2. {2)3 j^ ^^ — boUa hd^ufij Ac, I may be speafking. 

Present J -^ L might be speaking. 

4. V:^^*^ — *^'^ Ao'5«, &c., I may have spoken. 

5. Perfect l^j^ Sji — bola hungOy &c., I shall have spoken. 

6. Pluperfect \jyb 'ij) — bola hota, &c., If I had spoken. 

7. Future " ^^jl^ — boluny &c., I may, shall, or will speak. 

The auxiliary in Nos. 2 and 4 has the forms exempUfied in 
para. 112 ; in Nos. 3 and 5 as explained in note p. 53 ; in No. 6 
it is a present participle^ and^ like the other participles, as UjJ bolta 
and !^ bola, it always agrees in gender and number with its nomi- 
native. In the case of Active verbs, be it remembered, however,^ 
the subject of this concord must be the object which receives the 
action of the verb as before explained (par. 104). 

DERIVATIVE VEKBS. 

I. Transitioes and Causah fiam Neuter$» 

1 14. These arc formed in various modes in different wofds : as^^ 

1st. By adding^ a and |^ t^a to (he root, thus: Neuter, UO 

pakna, ' to grow ripe' or * ready ;' Active, UIO pakaria, ' to mdke 
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ripe/ ' to cook/ 8cc. ; Causal, \j\^ pakwand, ' to cause (another) 
to make (any thing) ready.'* 

2d. Together with this addition to the root, shortening the medial 
vowel when long : Ex. Neut. liS Isj- jagna, ' to be awake / Act. 
\j^S^ jagdna/ to awaken:' \:iybolnd/ to speak/ \j1! bula-na, 
* to call / \J\jb bulwdricLy ^ to cause to be called, to send for :' L^ilyrf 
sikhndy 'to learn / 1)1^ sihhdnd/ to teach/ &c. 

3d. By lengthening the medial vowel : Ex. UL palnd, ' to thrive ' 
or 'be nourished/ Ub pdlnd, 'to nourish :' lil^ khulnd (Neut.), 
'to open* of itself; Ul^ kholnd (Act.), ' to open' (any thing) ; 
l3lji^ hhulwdndy ^ to cause (another) to open (any thing).' 

4th. By adding \Si Idnd: as l:>^*^ ^liA/ia, ' to learn / (Act.) 
l3^L^ sikhldnd, ' to teach :' Ul^ khdnd, ' to eat / (Act.) l}^ khi- 

Idnd (Cans.), ' to feed :' bj-s sond, ' to sleep / \jL^ suldnd, ' to lull ' 
(asleep). 

* Example : Ist. ^Jb \sjj \i\^ khdnd paktd hae^ the dinner is cook- 
ing/ ('a-cooking' or ' being cooked ') ; 2d. ^Jb IJflG \j\^ jW^ty»- 
khidmatgdr khdnd pakdtd hae^ the servant is cooking the dinner/ 
3d. ^Jb \j\Sj UI^^j^JJU^ mihmdnddr khdnd pakwdtd hae^ ^the host 
is causing the dinner to be cooked.' These examples shew the co- 
piousness of the Hindustani verb as compared with the English. For 
whereas we are usually obliged to use the same^ verb both as neuter 
and active, like the word cooking' in the first and second examples, 
the Hindustani has a distinct expression fpr each. And the \j\^ pak- 
wdnd in the last example is much more neat and laconic than the 
English is having/ is getting/ or is causing ' the dinner (to be) 
cooked.' 
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6th. The following are fonned in a way peculiar to themselves : 
UCj bikna (Neut.), ' to be sold ;' \:jsX) bechna, ' to sell :' l:Jb; rahna, 

9 

' to stay ;• Vi^ rakhnoLj * to keep ' or ' place :' USy (or Li>) tutnay 
' to be broken ;' Ujy torna^ * to break :' \:i^i chhutna (N.), ' to 
go off;' l^j^ cAAornS/ to let off:' U2^ phatnd (N.), *to be 
rent j' 0^1^ (Act.) pharna^ * to rend :' 1:5^ phutna (N.), ' to crack ' 
or ' split ;' ^j^ pkorna, ' to burst.' 

As the short vowel zabar ('), in the second syllable of a word is 
usually thrown out, when it happens by inflection that a vowel 

comes immediately after that syllable : hence from U^jss*^ samajhna 
(Neut.) * to understand/ we have Ulfsr'*^ samjhana, ' to explain ;* 
l:^ latdkiia (N.), 'to dangle/ UKs! latkana, 'to suspend/ not 
samajliandy latakdna, 8ic. The same rule of pronunciation ap- 
plies to the Preterite, Potential, &c. of the verb, ,► as well as to the 
inflection of nouns (vide par. 32, 38, 61). 

II. Compounds formed with the Root. 

1. Intensitives, so called from being more energetic in signi- 
fication than the simple verb. Ex. UUjU mar dalna, ' to kill out- 
right,' from \jjVo mama, ' to strike,' and Ull J ddlna, ' to throw 
down / L>fc> ^j rakh-dena, ' to set down,' from \x^j rakhnd, 'to 
place,' and Lj J dend, ' to give / UU-l^ khd-jdnd, ' to eat up,* from 
\j\^ khdnd, ' to eat,' and \j\>-jdnd, ' to go,' &c. 

2. Potentials, formed of liC» sahnd, ' to be able :' as UL* J*^ 
bol-saknd,^ to be able to speak / liO U-J5-5aAw5, ' to be able to 
go,' &c. 

3. CoMPLETiVES, formed of \Jl^ cAwftna, ' to be finished:' 
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UC0> l^ hhorchukna, ' to .have done eating/ \ii^ -^ likh-chukna, 
' to have finished writing.* 

III. From the Preterite Participle. 

1. Passives : as UUj" \J^ mara-jana, ' to be beaten.' 

2. Frequentatives : U^ \j\^ mara karna, 'to make a prac- 
tice of beating,' \ij ^jj^j^yO' harna, ' to make a practice of going.' 
(Vide par. 110.) 

3. Desideratives and Proximatives, as \:JbWL« mard- 
chahna, * to wish, or to be about or like to die.' 

IV. From the Infinitive, 

1. Inceptives : as liw .J^ jalne-laffna, ' to begin to bum ;' 
lixJ jAv^ hahne-lagna, ' to begin to say.' 

2. Permissives, as LjJ ^jU-jane-rfewa, 'to permit to go.' 

3. AcQuisiTiVES, as UU ^T ane^ana, ' to get permission to 
come.' 

4. Reiteratives, as UU- U!y bolnd-chalna, ' to converse.' 



V. From the Present Participle. 

1. CoNTiNUATiVES, as UU- liJj baktorjand or l:Jb^ \sij bakta- 
rahnd, ' to continue chattbg.' 

2. Statisticals: \j\ ^^ gdte^dnd/ to come (in the state of 
one) smging;' bjjJ ^jj rote-daurnd, 'to run crying.' 

VI. From Nouns, hence termed Nominals. 

1. From Substantives : as from ^^A^jam^ , ' collection/ l3^ 
jam^ kamd (Act.), ' to collect or bring together,' and l3jJb 
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jam^hona (Neut.)/to be collected or come together.' And from 
^^ ghotah^ ^a plunge/ l3jU i^^ ghotah mama (Act.) 9 'to 
dive/ \j\^ Ajg ghotah-khdna (Neut.), ' to be dipped/ tS^ paruy 

' water,' Ulcj parffana^ ' to water.' 

2. From Adjectives: as from \Sj^ chhota, 'small/ U^ ^.^^ 
chhota-kama, ' to diminish / Sl^ %aZa, ' black/ b^ S\^ %aZa ^rna, 
' to blacken / \j^ chaura, 'wide/ ^^j^ chaurana, ' to widen.' 

The principle on which these fourteen classes of compound 
verbs are conjugated is very simple. In the Passives, as already 
shewn, and also in Continuatives, the fii*st part of the compound 
agrees in gender and number with the nominative or subject of the 
verb : as Jb ^v V *^J^ ^'^^ laundi mart jdt!i hai, * the girl is 
beaten,' ^Jb ^\»^ ^Ji^, ^ lJ^^ U^^ ^ waste kih hdkti jdd hai, 
' because she goes on chattering/ In Reiteratives both words are 
conjugated in the usual manner, as two distinct verbs. In the 
other eleven species, the first part of the compound remains un- 
changed throughout, while the second part is always conjugated 
in the usual way. But in the last class of compounds, those 
formed of an adjective with a verb, the adjective will agree in 
gender with the object of the verb, unless the concord be cut off 
by j^ ko. Thus : ^ i^j4 ^f^ gori khari kar or ^ \j^ f ^j^ 

gart ho khart-kaTf ' stop the carriage.' In the latter case only 
\j^ \j^ is evidently to be regarded as belonging strictly to the class 
of compound verbs. (See Syntax.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF PARTICLES, NUMERALS, &C. 

Compound Postpositions. 

115« We have already noticed some of these in treating of the 
noun with which they seemed necessarily connected ; we now pro- 
ceed to give a more particular account of them. Postpositions we 
stated to be of two kinds, simple and compound (par. 80, 84), and 
the latter to be divided into two classes, one requiring a masculine 
construction and the other a feminine (par. 86). The following 
words, when used as Postpositions, being in fact masculine nouns 
in the oblique case, are constructed vrith ^ he, the inflected 
sign of the genitive case masculine. We shall insert in a few 
instances their literal meaning, as nouns governed by something 
understood, to enable the student to comprehend more clearly their 
force and application. 

116. Masculine Postpositions: ^Xl offe/hetore/ (i. e. 
^j^ ^\ age men^ 'in front,' from IsT %5, *the front,') ; jdj\ 
andaVy * within,' (i. e. in the inside of) ; ^^1 upavy ^ above,' (i. e. on 
the top of) ; ci^U ha^y %y reason (of);'^|^ 6ar5ftar, ' even 
with ;' dM ba^f * after ;' ^j btch, ' in, among ;' jb par^ ' over f 
fjJj pdsy ' near ;' ^j^^^plch'he, ' behind ;' jjj tale, ' under ;' ^^ 
talUy * to ;' .^'U sdth, ' with ;' ^j^^\^ samhne, ' before ;* v-^-^ 
sabab, ' because (of) ;' \ya siwa, ' except ;' ^^ hane, * near;' t^^gird, 
' around ;' ^«1J liye, * for, on account (of) ;' v/^U mare, * through ;' 
^^IL« mutabih and J^|;^ muafik, 'conformable (to), like;' 
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# 
mujihf * by means (of) ;' vlXj J^ nazdih, 'near ;' jV?^ ruche, 
' beneath ;' ^Ja-^^^ waste, *on account of ;' -ffU A5M, * by means of ;' 
Jil Za7A, ' fit for/ 

117. Feminine Postpositions requiring ^ Ju, the sign of 
the genitive case feminine: ci^b balaty * concerning' (i. e. on the 

r 

subject of) ; \::^^>^ jihat, ' on account (of) ;' JtU- IMitir, ' for the 
sake (of) ;' r)^ tarah, * like/ (after the manner of) ; L-J^t tora/*, 
* towards, on the side (of) ;' u^^i^ ma^ifat, ' through, (or by 
means of)/ c::^.*^ nisbat, 'relative to/ tiVj zabdm, 'fix)m the 
report (of).' 

118. As the Hindustani borrows so much from the Persian and 
Arabic, it is proper to notice several words taken from these lan- 
guages which frequently occur in it as Prepositions. Ex. j\ az, 

' from / )^ ilia, ' except / c-> ba, <0 bah, or b 65, * with, into / ^ 

» 

be, ' without / ji bar, ' on, in / ^^ bin, Uj biria, Jb biVa, ' without / 
J J dar, ' in / jdc ^la, ' upon / ^jj& uLn^ 'from / Jc^ ^iwrf, ' near / 
ii /?, ' in / cSha, ' like / J Zi, ' to, for / w« ma^, ' with / ^^^ m£», 
'from.' But these particles are used chiefly in connection with 
words and phrases taken from the languages to which they beloi]^. 

Adverbs. 

119. As adverbs, like other words, must be acquired by prac- 
tice, we see no utility in entering into an enumeration of them any 
farther than is necessary to show what is peculiar in their character 
or formation. A number of pure Hindustani adverbs of frequent 
occurrence would appear to spring from the same roots as the fol- 
lowing five pronouns. We give them in the form of a table> as the 
classification will assist the memory. 
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121. Compounds. Various compounds are formed, as v»^ 4^^ 
ah-tdk or CJ^ ^\ ab-talak, ' tiir now ;' d^ l^ kah-tak, * till 
when ;* &c. ,^^ ^^ AaJAi Aa&A!, ' sometimes ;' ^j^ *5 ^-^ 
Aai/i? nah hahht, ^ some time or other f ^J^ u^rT j^^^^ takan, 
' here and there ;' ^j-^ uV^ j^^^^ AaA7w,' wherever ;' ^^-^^ jjl 
attr kahtUf ' somewhere else ;' ,<^ **r^ J^^ kahht, * wherever ;' 
ji fj^ kyun kar, ' how/ The words of the 5th, 6th, and 7th 

class in the above table are very generally used as adjectives 
agreeing in gender and number with their substantives, as 
\^l^ ^jj ^^ kittt rott kha'egd, 'how much bread wilt thou eat/ 
But these words, as well as other Hindustani adjectives, are often 
taken adverbially. 

122. Ambigtiotis. The following adverbs of time are very pecu- 
liar : J^ kal, ' to-morrow ' or ' yesterday ;' ^^-y parson, ' the day 
after to morrow ' or ' the day before yesterday ;' ^Jy^ tarson, ' the 
third day from this past ' or ' to come ;* jj^j^ fiarson, ' the fourth 
day from this.' The time is restricted to past or future by the 
tenses of the verb and context of the sentences in which these 
words occur. 

123. From the Persian. Ex. J^LaJ kaza ra (or jt^LaJi hazakar), 
' by chance,' from loi kaza, ' ftite,' &c. and \j ra, the sign of the 
objective case ; ^j^ chigunah, * how ;' ^berU^ chunanchih, * so 
that, like as ;' 4^b hare, ' once ;' lib;b barha, (pi.) ' often (times) ;' 
JjI& shay ad, ' perhaps,' (Hindustani ^ y jtb ho to ho, ' it may be') ; 
ii\j>- ij )i\y>^ ]dCah nah KlCah, Rolens nolens, positively, at all 
events ;' HjJ^ j wah ghairah, * et cetera, &c.' ; \sSifahit, ' merely, 
finis.' 

124. From the Arabic. They occur chiefly in. two forms : 1st. 
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Simply a noun with the article, thus : <L^t alkissah, (literally ' the 
story ') ; ^jo^\ algharaz, (lit. ' the end, purport/ &c.) ' in short ;' 
JUdt alhaJ, (the present) ' at this time ;' isJ] albattah, ^ certainly/ 

&c. 2dly. The Arabic noun in the accusative case, thus : \j\ij\ 
ittifahauj ' by chance,' (from jUjI ittifak, 'fortune, accident,' &c.) ; 

5U1 aslan (or t^\ asla), ' by no means / h^ maslan, ' for example,* 

(from Jl^ masal, ' a proverb, parable,' &c.) ; L>j«de>. khususan, 
'especially,' &c. Some Arabic compounds are also of frequent 
occurrence, as Jbwlb bi'lfi^, (on the act), JU: ^J jTlhal, (in the 
present), jyi tif^'^fa^^f (in the heat), all signifying, 'instantly, 
immediately / i::,^^.^^ ii fi^l haktkat, (in truth), ' really / ^jm 
ya^e, ' that is to say, to wit, viz.' 

126. Adverbs may be formed by the repetition of the noun, 
afi : jju j^j roz roZy ' daily,' from J^j roz, ' a day / also j^Jj ^j J 
din ba-din, ' day by day / (Jio! uiol ek ek, ' one by one / 1 Jc>- \sp^ 
juddjuda, ' separately.' 

126. Many adverbial expressions occur consisting of a pronoun 
and noun governed by a simple postposition understood : as, ~J^ (^\ 
is tarah, ' in this manner / ^J^ u^ *w tarah, ' how ?' &c. ; ^jla-*!^ {^ 
his waste, 'why?' i.e. '/or what reason?' and so on, with many 
other words of which the adverbial use is indicated by the inflection 
of the accompanying pronoun. 

127. The pluperfect participle may also very often be eleg-antly 
applied adverbially, as : j( .,./.» hanshar, ' laughingly / J^y^ 
sochkaVf ' deliberately,' from L..y.xib hansna, ' to laugh / U^^ 
sochna/to think,' as l^ j(>.,.;ib Lic/*^ usne hanskar kaha, he 
laughing (or having laughed) said.' 
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Confunetions. 

128. j^\ aur, j1 au, j o, 'and;' ^jo,^\ agavy ' if j* jj i«?ar (for 
jS 1^ wa agar)f ' and if;' ^^\ agarchihj 'although ;' ijj^ warnah 

(for ai^j wa^ramaA), 'if not;' ^^ wiog^ar, ' except ;' J^ lekin^ 
^j;-S3j walelun, ' but ;' ^^ balkih, ' moreover, nay, besides ;' j 
^ar, ' but, yet ;' ^-^ bhl, * also, even ;' y ^o, ^^ pa^, ' then, there- 
fore ;' ^ kih, * that, thus, as, whether, or,* &c. ; ^^ kgunkih, 
' because ;' ^jfgokih, 'although ;* ^^ goya^ ' as if ;' y ^j-y TiaKin 
to, ' otherwise ;' Jo^^ harchand, ' although, however much ;' 
j^ hanoz, 'yet;' ^l^c;- ^'aA, 'whether ;' b yd, 'either, or,' &c. 

InterjectionSm 

129. ^bL& shdbdsh (i. e. (ji\) jlJ« «Aae2 &a«A, happiness or 
good luck to you!), ^y\ dfrin (blessings on you), }^^ ii\^ wait 
waJi (admirable !), ^y^ ^ hyd khub (how excellent !), 
^0 ^^J dhanri dhan (how fortunate!), ^<sj- )i\} toSA ji, 
^ C^b L^ kyd bdt kai, (what an affair !), all express joy, admira- 
tion, and encouragement, like 'bravo ! well done !' See. But t^jL^^f 
bdp re, (0 father) ' astonishing ! dreadful !' 4^'U 4^ U hde kde, 
^ jjft hae hoe, i^*\j ^5*l^ woe woe, )bj t^\ valSe wa eld, ' alas, 
alas! alackaday ! woes me!' l::-^* hat, j«f»- l5^ ^^^' cAAi, 
' tush, pshaw, pish, fie fie !' jd rfwr, 'avaunt!' express sorrow, con- 
tempt, and aversion4 ^j\ ai,Ji o, ' Oh !' i^jre or ,^j\ are, ' hoUa, 
you!! are used in calling attentions the last two in a disrespectful 
way. i^j re (m*) or ^j rl (f.) agrees in gender with the object of 
address, as : ijj t^'^j^ lounde re, ' you boy 1^ gr; 4/J^^ laundi rl, 
'you girl !' 
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Of Derivatives and Compounds. 

Derivative nouns in this language are numeroos, and formed in 
a great variety of ways. We shall notice those which are of 
most frequent occurrence and precise application. The rest will be 
best learnt by practice. 

« 

130. Nouns of agency are formed by adding 'i\j wala, and also 
\j\ib hard, to a noun or the inflected infinitive of any verb, thus : 
Slj (J^ ffdne-wala, ' a singer ;' Sl^ ^-^-s sunne-wdla, * a hearer,' from 
\j^ ffdnd, 'to sing/ and \:^ sunna, 'to hear;' Vij ^rJ^J dudh-^wdld, 
' a milkman ;' \Jjb Ji3 lakar-hdrd, ' a woodman/ from ^JjJ dudh, 
•' milk/ jJ3 lakar or ,j^^ lakrl, ' wood.' 

131. The following Arabic forms are of such frequent occurrence 
in Hindustani that the student will do well to study their structure, 
as it will serve him as a key to numerous similar words. He will 
obsei-ve that certain letters which are termed radicals, as they 
constitiite the basis of the word, run through every inflection of it ; 
and that its form and signification are modified by other letters, 
termed serviles, prefixed or inserted according to certain established 
rules in that copious and elegant language. Examples (the radi- 
cal letters are distinguished by small capitals) : — 

Ac' ^LMy knowledge ;' JU ^um^ ^ knowing ;' (^j^^^ ma^UMy 
. known / Jjc^ mu^LUMj one who communicates knowledge.' 

S^ BUKMj * command/ fS\>- HaKtM^ ^a commander/ /♦^^i*^ 
mauKUMj subjected/ (commanded). 

c:i-v«i\fiL KniDJuat, * service / aJU- KudptM^ a servant / (V*^^ 
maicflDt/if, ^ served/ (i.e. a master). 
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f-li onaLaBah^ * superioriiy ;• c-Jlc oHattBy * a congueror ;' ^^J^ 
muGHLUBj vanquished/ &c. 

uJc^ KiTGBj ^ a book ;' l--^1^ jrariB, * a writer ;' c-^jsC* tnoKTUBj 
written.' 

132. These are familiar examples of the Arabic noun^ the pre- 
sent and preterite partidples. But many other Arabic forms may 
also be met with, as ^^^.i^ maktah, ^ the place of writings a 
school ;' Jcsr*^ masjid^ ' a mosque, the place of adoration,' (from 
Jus^ ' he adored ') ; «XXm^ mamad, (literally ' a place for leaning/) 

* a cushion, a throne/ (from jc^s * he leaned ') ; ^jL^ mashrik, * the 
place of rising, the east / ^J^ maghrib, ' the place of setting, 
the west.' The following are examples of nouns of instrument : 
-\ii« miftah, ' a key,' (from -aj ' he opened ') ; jjo]^ mikraz, 

* scissors/ (from (jo/). 

Many nouns of agency terminating in xdj indah are adopted 
from the Persian : as xdcj^ goyindah^ * an informer / )iS:^^ 
nawidndahj^ * a writer,' Sec. 





Abstract Nouns. 


^ 


^Jhoi. 


je^garwi, heat. 


u:^ 


Ijji bitter. 


u:^^lb1ji^ karwahaty bitterness. 


^"^ 


1^ little. 


,^Ui^ kamtty deficiency. 




UJ^ old. 


UU^ hurhapuy old age. 


J 


irjjj living. 


jXxJj zindagiy life. 




Ijji bitter. 


lS-^I^JL^ karwahaty bitterness. 


Ci^ 


r^^\ man. 


Om^o\ admiyaty humanity. 
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Nouns from Verbs. 

\ l^ to speak. ^^ j,^i„^]^^^'^S' 

j1 UUj to make* jUJ banaoy a composition. 

Diminutives. 

(^ )t^ a cannon ball. ^jT go/t, a bullet, pill, &c« 

•• 

\ . A) a daughter. Ub dt^t'a. 

^ «^^ J a cauldron. ^jcrij degchahi 

^ V Kettle. 

Cy (i^^y a cannon« CS^y topak^ a musket. 

tj J^ a man. !>^ mardwS^ a manikin. 

^^ i\^ a garden. ^^^^]|^V baghtchah^ a little garden. 



Nouns of Agency. 

^b keeper. 4b a garden. (jV^V baghban^ a gardener. 

jb player. l^S^ a jest. jb ,<^S^ thatthe'bazy a ^enier. 

ji'\ i\j£L road. ^*b ^^^baty a guide* 

I ^bearer. ... • .. 

jiJ^ J ^JUb a pipe. J^^ ^^ AtiArA:aA-6arr/ar, a pipeobearer. 

iX:j fixer. Jju a horse-shoe. JoJju naMandy a farrier. 

j-^* Jjti*^ a torch. jcf^****^ masha^lchtj a torch-bearer* 

ji J holder, m;:;^ land. jt J ci;:!^ ^^^^^^^^^i ^ landholder, 

J Uj! iron, ^Uj] ioharj a blacksmith. 

iXj bad. j^^ badkdrj an evil-doer, 

loer. jj gold. - SjJ zargar, a goldsmith. 

il^sin. tb i(\iS gunak'gary a sinner. 

j\^ Xk^\ hope. jl^^V^^ ummedwarj an expectant, 

^j)]^ keeper. j J door. c;!v^ danoauy a porter. 

4^ ^Umj army. 15^7*^ sipahty a soldier. 




and Compounds. 
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^garden. 



Nouns of Locality. 

jUl^t Akbarabady the city of Acbar. 

4^|jjj^ phulwart^ 

If* ,-.._- r flower firarden. 
^^jU<j^^phulbart} 

jyi 4^^ gAazipir, (Victor's town). 
j\^ gul-zar^ ro8e*bed. 
^^^z,0M guUstauy a rose-garden. 
^Jt^ guhhany a rose-bower. 

Negative Prefixes. 
l^Jseen. ^^^^ andekha^ invisible. 

C^^^^form. iZJfjycJj bads ur at J ugly. 
j^ patience. ji^^ ai besabr^ impatient. 
-fcC other, different. ^W present. j»a\>^jfkC. ghair*hazir^ absent. 

S little. Jac wisdom. JJU^ kam^kly stupid. 

jl^ help. J^^ lachdr^ helpless. 



obl abode. 

J^ city. 
jM multitude. 
ijUm) place. 
jj;^ place. 



' JJ bad. 
^ without. 



^ 



no, 



l3 ) not. c4>^ pleased. (^j£>^U nakhush^ angry. 

Adjective Affixes. 
^ > (J^W thirst L}L) pVasa^ thirsty. 

iOl Jit child. ^iLt tiflanahy childish. 

j^l bringer. j^J strength. J^J^J zorazvavj strong. 

c:^.^^ foreign country, ^c^^ wild^attj foreign. 



jIj holder. li^ fidelity. 

jL> n^ inountain. 

^^sei«er. ^^l^ the world. 

fi- sorrow. 

Jib wisdom. 

^^Saf^ danger. 






j^oU^ wafaddvy faithfuL 
j\m3t^ kohsarj mountainous. 

jJjl^jflAongir, world subduing. 
^j^^ ghamginy sorrowful. 
A:>^»iAg- ^Ik/nandy wise. 

(^Ij^ia^ khatmdky dangerous. 
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NUMERALS. 



133. The following is a list of the Cardinal Numbers^ from one 
to one hundred, with a specimen of the Arabic and Na^ri or 
Devanagarl figures, which are both used in precisely the same 
manner as our own, the units being placed on the right hand, the 
tens in the next column to the left, and so on. 
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u-1^ its 


12 


ir 


1^ 


ijh larah 


31 


r\ 


^^ 


^j-'-ifi^ ikiis 


13 


\r 


^^ 


Hj^ terah 


32 


rr 


^^ 


(./-t-sj baits 


14 


IP 


18 


iidy>- cJiavdah 


33 


rr 


^^ 


\0^ »* M 


15 


U 


1M 


2r^ Jcj pandrah 


34 


fT 


^8 


U^y^ cAat£^?« 


16 


n 


^C 


^y^ solah 


35 


rt 


^M 




17 


IV 


1\9 


Xji0a satrah 


36 


n 


^^ 




18 


|A 


n 


iij\^\ atharah 


37 


rv 


^V9 


w •♦ •• • 1 


19 


n 


<^f 


\j^\ unis. 


38 


rA 


^b 







Numerals. 


71 


Figures. 


fjm^\:j\ untaUs 


Figures. 




39 


64 


^Irf^^ chausath 


40 


(j»Jl>> chaMs 


65 




41 


^la^l iktaUs 


66 




42 




67 




43 


ij^^ tistalis 


68 


^*mi\ athsath 


44 


fj^\y>^ chaualis 


69 


j^^S unJuzttar. 


45 


^j^Jl:;:.^ paintalis 


70 


yju-> sattar 


46 


Lrt^W?" chhe^aUs 


71 


j:l^ ikhattar 


47 


^j^\ii^ saintaUs 


72 


jiyj bahattar 


48 


{j^^\ athtaXis 


73 


JL^ tihattar 


49 


(j^^\ unchas 


74 


j^y>' chauhattar 


60 


(j^\aff pachas 


76 


jS^ pachhattar 


61 


^jjl^l ikawan 


^6 


ji^if>- chhahattar 


52 


^b hawan 


77 




53 


^J tirpan 


78 


J^\ atJCattar 


64 


^^ chawwan 


79 


^l3l unaa 


65 


^j^pachpan 


80 


y^ assi 


66 


^j^^ chhappan 


81 


i^l^ ihdst 


67 


^j\::^ satawan 


82 


i^Ij be^ast 


58 


\jj^\ athawan 


83 


^\P tirasi 


69 


<.^1J1 unsath 


84 


\^\)^ ^^^^^^^ 


60 


^L) sath 


85 


y^J^pachasi 


61 




86 


^U^>. chhe^asi 


65 


.^^b basath 


87 


M 


63 


x^Ji tirsath 


88 


^\^\ athasi 



72 


Numerals, ^c. 




Figures. 


1 . ,- . 
i^y now am 


Figures. 




89 


95 


i^y\sf,^chdnwe 


90 


i^y nawwe 


96 


i^yU^ chhe'amBe 


91 


4^y\^ ikanwe 


97 


gry\a.d «a^antoe 


92 


i^yb banwe 


98 


(^y\fll a^Aanwe 


93 


i^y]/ tiranwe 


99 


i^lJ nitmntee 


94 


*^y]jj^ cAaMr5nt£?e 


100 


tjMi or j.rf <au, «at. 



In the succeeding numbers they proceed thus : u^f ^ l^\ 
eA «aM eA, * 101 ;' (^J J*^^*^ ^ *^^ ^^** '210;' ^^--J j-* *ff I jj^ vl^,^ 
6% Aajz^ar ath sau tis or (^^r*:J ^ ifj\^\ atliarah sau tis, ' 1830/ &c. 

134. The following are used as collective numbers : 

\tX^ gandif a four. )/t^ saikroy a hundred. 

^^ gShiy a five. j\jlb hazary a thousand. 
i^jjf korty a score. •^ ZaArA^ a hundred thousand* 

LJl>» chalhaj a forty. Jj^^ karor^ ten millions. 

136. The oixiinals proceed thus : 

SL^ paihlij 1st. ^^^^ chauthdy 4th. 

t^J dusroj 2d. c)^^^^ panchwany 5th. 

lp«J /f«ra, 3d. uV^ chhatwan, 6th, &c« 



136. The seventh' and upwards are regularly formed from the 
Cardinals by the addition of ^1j tvaif. The Ordinals are declined 
like adjectives of the 2d and 3d declension. The feminine from \ 
becomes i^ t, and from ^\^ , ^^ win, the oblique masc. i^ e and 



Fractional Numbers, ^c. 
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137, Fractional Numbers. 



-^^ chattth Vi- 
4^*1^^ chauiha*!^ 
4/V tikS't, h 
\lbS\ adha, ^. 



1^ fa»a, 1^« 
xjyj derhy li. 

J J ^^ sawa do^ »• 

^ J^ panne /in, 2f . 



In this manner the firactionals proceed : c^y paune prefixed to 
a number signifying 'one-fourth less ' than that number ; \y^ sawa, 
' one-fourth more ;' »Jt>^ sarhe, ' one-half more,* 8cc. To the 
collective numbers for a hundred, a thousand, &c. they are simi- 

100 

larly applied, thus : ^ tjy paune sau, '76' (i. e. 100 — j-) ;^ \^ 

sawa sau, '126' (i. e. 100 + -j ) ; j]}^ «5d5 derh hazar, * 1500 ' 

(i. e. 1000 +—) ;j\jtb ^%j\ arhal hazar, '2600 ;' j\yb ^ ^L 
sarJie tin fiazar, ' 3,600.' 



138. Indian Solar Months. 



«^Lm> baisakhj April. (The Indian 

month commencing about the lOth of ours^ 
when the sun enters Aries.) 

..^jeth. May. 
ifjL»\ asarhy June. 
^Li sfiwan, July. 
^jJI^ bhadon, August 
j^t asin -J 



CJS^ katik f 

^\ aghany November. 

(^y pu8y December. 

i^U maghj January. 

^^^ phalgunl 
>. " , - f February. 

cAatV, March. 



74 Days of the Week, 

Muhammedan Lunar Montlis. 

(>jS^ !• muharram. ^^r^J '^' ^^J^^' 

jLa 2. safar. (jV^ ^* shaman. 

f^p\ «^J 3. rahl^uUawzDaU ^J^*^j 9* ramazan, 

^JbJ! «^j 4. raht^-uS'Sant. cJV^ ^0* shawzoal. 

Jj^l b^^t^^ d* jamadi'uUawwaL 2^oUi! (^J 11, zllka^ah. 

cibJ! c/i^U^ 6. jamddi'US'Sant, a,as^<^ 12. zilhyjah. 

These being computed by the lunar revolutions, do not corres- 
pond with our months, but go roimd the circuit of the seasons. 

139. Days of the Week, 

Hindustani. Hindawi. 

J^ji^\ etwar, J^J raht'har^ Sunday. 

jtj ptr, jW>^ sombar^ Monday. 

JJ1.« mangal, Jj Jjwo mangaUbar^ Tuesday. 

2rJj budh^ j\j ifJJ budh'bar, Wednesday. 

, . , - J j\^l^J brishpat'bdr 1 ^, 

CJl I iju^£^jumf,ah rat. < ^ • • >^ ^ > Thursday. 

^ ' ^ ' <- jL^ lakhhbar J ^ 

ix4^ jwn^h^ J<iS^ sukr-'bdr^ Friday. 

* ** , . f jL^ikMs'^afzi-dar. Saturday, 

or jb ftar J -^ * ' -^ 

The Mohammedans, like the Jews, consider their JEtwar to 
commence on what we call Saturday night, at sunset, their Pir, 
or ' Monday,' on our Sunday night, &c. Hence (ZJ\j ^ JsL« 
mangal Ja rat means ' Monday-night,' &c. The Hindoos, how- 
ever, reckon time in this respect like the Christians, regarding 
the day as preceding the night : therefore by cJ\j ^ J^ they 

understand ' Tuesday night,' &c. 
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CHAPTER V. 



SYNTAX. 



140. Though a thorough knowledge of idiom and construction 
can be acquired only by the practice of reading, translating, 
analysing, and writing exercises in the language under the direction 
of a preceptor, an outline of the general rules of syntax may now 
be perused with much advantage. As the Hindustani, however, 
is so simple in its structure, and we have already pai*tly anticipated 
this branch of the subject, it will be unnecessary to be very prolix 
in this place. 

Of the Noun Substantive, 

141. Nominative Case. The noun has always the nominative 
form unless it be governed by a simple postposition expressed or 
understood (vid. par. 83), as: ^^^ t^jji^ gharon men/ in the 
houses;' lJj^ \^ gangd kanare,* on the side of the Ganges.' 
In the former example, j$ ghavj nom. sing. ' house,' is changed to 
UJLK^ 9^^'^^V' '^y \:yt^ meUf ' in' expressed ; in the latter, aj^ hand" 
rah, nom. sing. ' side,' is changed into lsJ^ kandre, by ^j^ men, 
'in,' OTjj^par, ' on,' understood. 

142. When the noun is of the 1st or 3d declension, and conse* 
quently not flexible in the singular, the effect of the governing 
postposition, though understood, is not perceptible : as ^^j$ 
gharjd^Oy 'go home ' for jU^ ^j^j^ ghar men jd'o/ go into (or 
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unto) the house." But if there accompany the substantive any 
flexible word which must agree with it in case, the influence of 
the suppressed postposition then becomes evident : as j*U- j^ \4jtf^ 
mere gharjaHoy ' go to my house ;' ^j j^ ,^yjl apne ghar rahoy 

m 

' remain in your own house/ 

Where such inflection indicates the latent force of the postpo- 
sition as present, the omission of it is elegantly made without 
obscuring the sense. This will explain the frequent use of a nimi* 

4 

ber of familiar words with the postposition systematically omitted, 

m 

which have thence been denominated Compound Postpositions. 
(Vid. par. 84, 86, 86). Tliese may either precede or follow the 
words they govern, and have thence by some been stiled Prepo- 
sitions : Ex. ^^ t^y^ ^J^ Ttiare Jdiudii he or t^U ^ {^y^ 
khushi he mare, ' through pleasure.' 

143. Genitive Case. A noun in the Genitive Case generally 
precedes its governing noun. Thus : \>'\j l^ ifi}j\ Awadh ha rajaf 
' the king of Oude.' But this order of arrangement is frequently 
inverted, as : l^ ifJj] \>-\j raja Awadh ha; ^ *L2» jU ^ ^j^ uu^li^ 
hihayat (f.) chtn he hadshah ht/ the story of the king of China.' The 
sign of the genitive l^ ha, ^ he, or ^ ht, agrees in gender, num- 
ber, and case with the governing word (vid. par. 81, 82) equally 
the same whether such woi*d precede or follow^ 

The genitive sign is employed idiomatically in such expressions 
as L^^^ \^ (^^'^ sab ha sab, ^ the total of the whole ;' c: ^»i^ ^ ^^^ 
hhet ha hhet, ' the whole (field) of the field ;' CJb ^ CUb bat hi 
bat, ' mere talk ;' and adjectivelj/ to conveii a substantive into an 
attributive, thus : ^casT l^ fjj^ sone ha takhtah, ' a golden plate,' or 
* plate of gold.' 
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144. In some cases it is idiomatically omitted, as : i^U^ \ljO 
darya kanarey ' on the river bank/ for ^^^ i^J^ \^ ^j^ darya he 
kanare men, ' on the bank of the river ;' (jJj J^ mard pa$, * beside 
the man/ for (^b ^ Jj^mard kepas, 'by the side of the man/ as 
it were, both meaning the same thing. (So, tujApaSp 'near thee/ &c«) 

145. The Persian genitive occarionally occurring in phrases ftoip 
that language has abeady been explained (par. 73, 74), And the 
following are examples of the same case in phrases from the 
Arabic ; Ji>^\ J^ c:J)j^ mirat ul aJdjJbar^ 'the Mirror of News /* 
41! Ju£ uibd'VjJah, ' the servant of God / ^Ji\j^ lumr UD«6Sn, 
' Defender of the Faith.' (Vide par. 11.) 

Compounds formed of two common substantives in English will 
in Hindustani be expressed by the genitive case, as : J^ ^ ls^ 
likhne Ai mez, ' the writing-table / umj \^ (j\^ khane ha tcaht, 
'dinner time.' 

The Genitive is also used to signify possession, value, &c. as : 
\^ \ij CJ^} ^ 2(1^ Jb padshah ke {j}as or yahan understood] eh 
beta thd, 'a king had a son/ ^ ^JLi cl^l ^<f> ^J^\ zuke 
[pas^ 8U5.] bhteh betl thi/H» had also a daughter / ' t/-^ -j uiol 
Jy U- 1^ eh rupVe ha chanwal, ' one rupee's (worth of) rice.' 

146. Dative and Objective Cases. The Dative or Objective sign 
^ ho'iB affixed to a noun when necessary to discriminate it as the 
object of an active verb. And in the case of there being two 
objects, it is appUed to- Ihat to which something, good or bad, is 
communicated : Ex. UjU ^ J;^ ^V^ sipahi mard ho marta, ' the 

* The name of a weekly journal in the Persian language published 
in Calcutta in 1822-3, edited by the celebrated Rammohum Roy^ the 
reformer of the Hindoos. 
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soldier is beating the man;' jJj^ Jit /»lc ghulam tifl ko do/ give 
the slave to the child/ Without the <^ ko the sense would be 
doubtful^ particularly in the last example; but in the first the 
arrangement of the words would still rather imply the meaning 
above expressed. The Dative case (with ji ho) may either pre- 
cede or follow the Objective without obscuring the sense. 

147. Accusative Case. When a postposition is not affixed to 
the object of the verb, the noun remains uninflected, and is con- 
sidered to be in the Accusative case, which has thus uniformly the 
same form as the nominative. Ex.j'^l \j^ gliora /a'o, 'bring the 
horse ;' /i i^j^ffJ'^ore Iffo, ' bring the horses.* 

148. Ablative Case. The Ablative sign ^ se^ signifies ' fi^m * 
and 'with.' It is appUed to the instrument with which, but very 
seldom to the agent by whom, any act is done, unless in connection 
with a neuter verb. Example : \j\^ ^ j\j^ f ^*^ S^ ^^ 
jallad ne kaidi ko talwar se mar a, ' the executioner smote the 
prisoner with a sword.' 

With the verb U^ hahna, ' to say' or 'tell/ the particle ^ se 

mm 

seems to be used idiomatically, and must often be translated in 
English by ' to,' as : ^j^ la^ -^ ^^ (jJ ^^ main tis se sach hahta 
hun, ' I am saying to him,' or ' telling him, truth :' because 
fjl^ \s^ ^ ^ ij^ ^j^ main us ko sach kahta hun, will mean 
' I declare him, (her, or it) to be true,' or ' I call him Tnith,' as : 
15^^ U^ ^ ^^^^ '^^ ^^9 ^^7*^ nahtn kahte, means ' people 
do not call him a man.' The use of ^ se with Ix^ kahna, there- 
fore, is obvious. 

149. Case of the Agent. For an explanation of this, see our 
remarks on the Active and Causal Verb (par. 104 and 105 supra). 
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It may be enough to state here that S ^^ is properly applied to a 
self-acting agent, very rarely, and that perhaps only figuratively 
by a kind of poetical personification to an inanimate object. Of the 
latter the following is an example : Lifpl ^^-^ J J ^^ (j^\ vJ C^b (;^\ 
is bat ne uskt dil men, asar hiycLy ^ An impression was made on his 
heart by this statement.' 

150. Words signifying the same thing, expressing quantity, 8lc. 
agree in case, as ^^^ l^ <-^^ ^^ btgha zamtHf ^ one bigha of 
land.' But sometimes the genitive sign is used when in English it 
is inadmissible, as lail \^J^Jikrkd lafz, ^the W9rd fikr.' 

151. Whenever the student meets with a noun terminating in 
4^ (majhul) e^ he may generally infer that it is a masculine plural or 
oblique singular formed firom a nominative singular ending in ^ or 2r . 
Some words, like ^Ax^ md^e, 'meaning (or meanings)' are not 
used in the singular. 

As an oblique plural, for example, ^^ ^^ danon might either have 
sprung firom ^U dan (nom. sing.), ' charity,' or <!CU danah (n. sing.), 
'a grain,' orU^Jda/ia, had such a word existed with a flexible 
termination — ^it is evident that the nominative singular cannot be 
determined at sight fix»n the oblique plural. 

Nouns signifying things considered as associated together require 
no conjimction between them. Thus : v^U <^\;^ sharab pam^ 
* wine and water ;' ^^4*^ ^^j roit makhah, ' bread and butter.' 

Plurals and Numerals. 

162. It may be observed, generally, that adjectives, as well 
as pronouns and verbal participles, avoid any superfluous or 
double nasal signs pf plurality, when it would occur in several 
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successive words agreeing in ease, by restricting it to the last. 
Examples : ^^^ sJfrS"^ achchht (for aelichhVan) kitaben, ^ good 
books ;' ^J ^^s^ i^H hhale (for bhalon) admVan ne^ * by good men ;* 
c^ l/^ P^^^ i^oT parKin or parhVan) thin, * were (or had been) 
read ;' ybjj ^ H ^ U^^ k:) ^^ (^^^ «»/«m) hitabon ho turn 
bhiparho, ^ read you those books also/' 

For the same reason when a word necessarily ^gnifying plu~ 
rality accompanies a noun, the nasal sign of the plural (^^ on, ^T 
an, &c.) may be elegantly omitted. Ex. \J^^ ^j^ (j^*^ vJ L^^^jjt* 
itn sipaht (not siphahYon) ne das mard (not mardon) ho mora, 
' Three soldiers beat ten men.' 

153. As many masculine nouns have the same form both for the 
singular and plural in the nominative and accusative cases, the 
adjective alone very frequently discriminates the number, as: 
Jj \^\ achcVha halam, * a good pen ;' JJ ^i^\ achcKe halam, 
' good pens.' The flexible genitive sign \^ ^ ^ hahelu, serves 
the same useful purpose. Ex. jp ^ ^ usha ffhar, 'his (or her) 
house ;' jp ^J ^ ushe ghar, ' his (or her) bouses.' 

154. The want of a termination to indicate the nom. plund in many 
words may have occasioned their being used idiomaticaUy in the 
oblique form. Thus : ^^j^ uy^ji i^^^^^ g^ssre, ' years have past,' 
it^V]/^ ^jj/^ mikrcn laraiyan, ' hundreds (of) battles.' 

Any noun in construction with a numeral may retain the singular 
form though plural in signification, as : \jjpy^ sau ghora, ^ a hun- 
dred horses.' As the plurality is sufficiently indicated by the pre- 
fixed numeral an additional plural sign seems to be considered 
superfluous. But words of the second declension prefer taking the 
nominative plural form, as s^j^ y^ 9au ghare. 
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155. The objective sign ^ ko also helps to render nouns more 
definite, when being of the first declension they have their singular 
and plural both nominative and accusative alike, (vide par. 32, 37, 
147) • For instance, \S ^J^^i^j^^ shahr dekhne gay a may either 
mean, I went to see one or more cities ; but in such a sentence j^^^^ 
shahr ko would signify ^ the city,* in contradistinction to ^ ^jj/^ 
shahro^ ho, ^ the cities/ 

Of Adjectives. 

156. An adjective agrees with its substantive in gender, number, 
and case. (Vide par. 68.) 

When there are nouns of different genders associated together, 
qualified by the same adjective or participle, it is put in the mascu- 
line plural. But if they signify things without life, the adjective 
may agree with the word next to iL 

157. For the comparison of adjectives See par. 74. The adjective 
i^rees in gender with the noun compared, and to the standard of com* 
parison is affixed the postpositions ^ se, y<^^*^ me^ se^ Sce.^ answer^ 
ing to our woiti than. Ex. ^\^ ^/J C^ ^ H^ a^ ^ ^Jss^ 
saldn se mm bhalajo turt de jawab, * The miser is better than the 
liberal man if he (the miser) give an answer quickly/ 

It is obvious that if the standard of comparison taken be stated 
to include the whole class spoken of> the adjective vidll express the 
superlative degree. Ex. ^ S-^ j'^ ^^ ^*^ uAr^ S*^^ *^* 
hunran men se do khub Iiain, ' Of all accomplishments two are 
best,' (viz. learning and the art of war). 

158. In certain cases the adjective appears not to agree with its 
substantive. Ex. ^^jj^y^ \*^ ^j$^ ^ UU- ti ^^Jl larhl ne chaha 

M 
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hih main juda hokar rahun, 'the girl wished to live separate/ 
Here \jyb Ij^ may perhaps be r^arded as a compound verb. 
(Vide page 69.) 

Pronouns. 

« 

169. The first personal pronoun is generally prefixed to the verb ; 
and the other pronouns when necessary to determine the sense ; 
though in the first person singular and second plural of the present 
definite, perfect, and future indicative, and of the conjunctive, they 
seem to be redundant* 

The pronoun sometimes follows the verb, as : ji JAi- ii^jj\ «4^ 
i^y \J xi ^yS mujh azurdak khatir ko kyun kaid hiya tu ne ? 
Why ha0t thou imprisoned me, afflicted in heart V 

160. It is customary to use the plural of the first Personal as 
well as of the second instead of the singular. Thus : ^^ l/^V (^ 
ham jante hain, ' I know,' (literally ' we know ^)f y^ ^ 0^ «*i»>\&^ 
hitah ham ho do, ' give me (us) the book / (vide par. 95). And 
to testify great respect the third person must also be used in the 
plural. Ex. ^^J^ (V^/ ff*^ sd ^^ sachfarmate hain, ' he is speak- 
ing truth,' (Uterally, 'they are commanding or pronouncing truth/). 

161. When the plural is used for the singular it is generally un- 
infiected ; but when a still higher degree of respect or a more de- 
cided plural is intended it receives the inflection, as : l^ vi ^^^ 
inhon ne haha, 'They, or he (his honour, majesty. Sec.) said.' 

162. This confusion of numbers may have given rise to the fol- 
lowing idioms : «^U v^lf^j &^Ujb hamare tumhare hath, ' Into 
our and your (i. e. into thy and my) hand :' that is ' into our.hand.' 
^Xd^U- ^ jjb ham tum jSenge, ' We and you (i. e. / and thou) 
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shall go:' meaning 'we shall go/ The speaker politely assumes 
precedence to himself. 

163. In a narrative of what has been said, the same words 
are given ' which are supposed to have been used by the per- 
son whose speech is reported. Ex. ' He said he should go next 
day,' iSyU- J^ ^j^ ^ ^ ^ C/*' ^ ^^ kaha kih main haljSungaj 
lit. ' He said I will go to-mon-ow.'— ' He told me to go home,' 
j*U-y^ i^K^iS (j^\ us ne kaha kih gharja^o, lit. ' He said, go home.* 

DU ^^ l^ a^ c:^ (^V^^ ur?* /^'^ ^j^ l/ s^*^*^ J'^-? (^ 

Chaskm o dil Sa^ ke tere sath hain. 

Janiyo turn mat kih tanha hun chald, 

' The eye and heart of Sady are with thee : 
Do not imagine that thou hast gone alone,' 

Literally, think not I have gone alone J The simplicity and clear- 
ness of this prevailing Oriental idiom are worthy of remark, as 
resembling the language of Scripture. . 

_ ^ 

164. The Word c->l op, 'self,' is applied respectfully instead 
of the 2d personal pronoun, as : i5i*U/ 4^T ap farwXiyey * your 
honour will be pleased to speak' (or command). It is also 
used instead of the 3d, and is rendered still more respectful 
by being treated as a plural. Ex. ^jjb c-^b U l-^1 ap ma hap hain, 
' your honour is (lit. are) to us both father and mother.' Such 
words as i«...>:>-U sahib, (JDj^as^- hazrat, Sec ' master, lordship, ma- 
jesty,' &c. are similarly applied. 

165. When the Possessive refers to the nominative of the 
verb in the member of the sentence to which it belongs, \ij\ apna 
{-ne or m) must be used. Ex. 1:jU- J J bjl ^J^ main apna dil 
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janta, * I know my own heart ;' ^^ a\^ UjI w turn apna ham karo, 
' do your own business/ 

l/ s6r--J^ ^ Lf-iJ u^ ^ V ii>^- u/i' u!-« ^^--^ 

Jam 9fiatn apntjan janta hun teauH kt cBisre Jn, 
' As I regard my otcn life so I do another's*' 
Not J J \j^ — aI^ b V^ ^* "^^^ ^^^ obviates the cacophony which 
might result from such combinations, as: \jMb >i^ ham hatnara, 
^ (jjf ^ (i (:^f 2<nA{>n n^ icnAon ka, \LA (J (y»t tt^ne uska, &c. 
But when c^T op is applied respectiully the genitive must be 
formed by \^ Aa, (ke, or Ai), as : j'la; 2rj|^l l? t^T ap ka (for opna) 
iradah bata'o, ' explain your (honour's) intention.' 

166. When verbs belonging to the same subject succeed each 
other, the pronoun is usually not expressed except with the first, as : 
k^JJ^ VJ ji^ ^-^"^f^ ^ vmh jkat pkir ay a aur (usne) kaha/he 
quickly returned and said.' 

167. The conjunction ^ kih is usually prefixed to the relative 
pronoun, thus : l^ L^. ci ^^^^ i^ fj^sA shakhs kih jis ne khatt 
likha, * the man who wrote the letter ;' and sometimes the demon- 
strative is substituted, thus : (Jjm9 u:^ ^J^ ^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ladb 
^^ 1^ hutkhanah hai kih us men ka'e but sone ke hain, ' there is a 
temple in which there are some idols.' 

168. The interrogative is used for the relative in such sen- 
tences as jJb ^J^ ^ IjUj- ^^ main janta kih kaun hai, I 
know who it is.' And adverbs derived from the interrogative 
(vide par. 120) are in a similar manner substituted for those from 
the relative, as : \^*W c^ itj ^ ^jib laJl^y- ,j-y ^^ main nahtn 
janta hun kih wuh kab j a' ega, ' I do not know when he will go.' 

!6ut when no doubt is expressed or implied, the relative is used. 
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as : Iff ^U ^j^ UT ^^ i--»^ jab wuh aya main hazir tha, ^ I was 
preseat ivhen he came.' 

169. Correlative, It may be illustrated by the following examples; 
\<^y^ \^ fir jo hu^a so hiVa, ' what has ha^ppened (that) has hap- 
pened ;' WjT ^ ^^y>^ fir j^ charhega so girega, ' whoever will 
ride shall fall.' Amongst the derivatives from the correlative 
(vide par. 120) the remote demonstrative may be used in pre- 
ference. Ex. ^^ jJL»t jj43 ^X-i^r jisTS degh uskt (for tiskt) 
te gh , * he who has the pot has the sword/ (point d'argent point des 
Suisses) ; ,X\ Wj l^*^ W?* jaisa doge waisa pa^oge, ' as you 
will give you shall get.' But the words under the class of Corre- 
latives seem more elegant^ as : 

J^ uV Jj<i u^ J^ J^ '^u^ 

Jahan ganj tahan mar ; jahan phul tahan Miar. 
* Where the treasure is there is the snake ; and where there is a 
flower there is a thorn.' 

170. In fine, the pronoun is generally subject to the same rules as 
the noun. An active verb governs it in the Dative or Accusative, which 
last is the same as the nominative. Example : Us 1>> ijj^ *^ 
YiH hahkar wuh ckala gaya, * having said this he departed.' But 
as it has two dative or objective foims, these may be used optionally, 
as : jh ^\ use bulffo or /h f ^^1 usho bulffo, ' call him,' (her, 
or it). Where two pronouns occur as objects to the same Verb, 
the ^ will mark the Dative case. Ex. \£jJ ^ J ^\ ^^ main 
use turn ho dunga, I will give him (her or it) to you.' 

171. The emphatic particle v/ ? or ^ ht may be affixed to 
many of the pronouns, as : ^^^T dpht, ' my (your, &c.) own self;' 
^^^ yiht, * this same ;' ^^ wuht, * that same.' And in the oblique 
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cases ^\ uS, ^\ usi, &c. as in j^ ^\ isi ko, ^ ^1 uA 

hoj * to this or that self same person or thing/ &c. should be care* 
fully distinguished finom the pronominal inflections ^t ise^ ^1 
usej &c. (Vide par. 89, 92.) 

> 

Of the Verb. 

172. Nominative and Agent. The verb generally agrees with 
its nominative in gender (par. 101)^ number, and person, as: 

ft 

^ \s^ 2r^ vmh lihhta Aat, 'he is writing;' ^ if^^ ^ ^^^ 
nachiz hai, ^ she is dancing ;' ^jj gr^ we bolte, ' the male^ are 

^^^l""'^ >' {jiP^ h& ^^ ff^^^Vf ' *te females are singing.** This rule 
includes all neuter verbs (par. 100), and such tenses of active or 
causal verbs as are not made up of the preterite participle (Vide 
par. 104). Exception 1. To mark respect, a singular nominative 
has a verb in the plural; 2. If the nominative consist of different 
inanimate objects, they may take a singular verb ; 3. If the nomi- 
natives be of various genders the verb takes the masculine, or 
agrees with that next to it. 

173. Active verbs (i. e, those which communicate their action 
from the nominative or agent to another object) are subject in cer- 
tain tenses to a rule already given (par. 101) which deserves to be 
repeated in this place. 

• Preterite Participles of Active Verbs. In the tenses of an 
active verb formed by the preterite participle, the agent must be 
governed by the particle vi ^^ affixed to it ; while the verb must 
agree in gender and niunber with its object, unless the latter be 

r 

* The student will remark that in this language the verb indicates 
the gender, not the pronoun as in English. 
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governed by ^ ko ; in which case the verb remains impersonally in 
the masculine singular^ (i. e. uninflected and unchanged through- 
out), 

174. After the illustrations of this rule already given (vide 
par. 103, 104, 105, 106) the following examples will suffice: 

{,J^ (ji^ J^ *Vi S^ (^ ^^^ ^^ y*'*' ^^ (^') ^^^^V. sunlf\^ Have 
you not heard this story ;' ^ Ix-a ^^^ yun sund hai, ((J '^^^ mtiin 

ne, ' by me,' (J (^ ham n«, ' by us,' or some such words being 
understood) Thus we (or /, &c.) have heard/ When, as in this 
case, no object is expressed, the verb invariably remains in the 
masculine singular. Hence \J^ ^ \^f 9^^^ *^ maray l^ ^ ^j^ 
larhe se kaka, &c. do not necessarily mean 'he hit with a ball,' 
' he said to the boy,' as translated by Dr. Gilchrist,* (Hindustani 
Dialogues, 1826, p. 6) since they may with equal propriety be 
translated ' I, we, you, she, or they struck with a ball,' or 'said 
to the boy.' The surest mode, therefore, is to render such phrases 
literally, thus, ' it was struck with a ball by — ,' and then discover 
from the context which agent should be supplied as understood. 

175." As neuter verbs do not admit of this construction, the 
student will be careful to note that we must say !^jj ^^ main bold, 
I said,' (not main ne bold), although we say l^ (J ^ja^ main 
ne hahd, because Ix^^ Aahim is, an active verb, \iiy bolnd a neuter. 
The following verbs are in like manner all construed as Reuters, 
though apparently Active : U^ bhulnd, ' to forget ;' Uil>- chuknd, 
' to finish,' ' to miss,' &c. ; US Idnd, ' to bring,' (for UT ^J & and, ' to 

* The Doctor had early fallen into a mistake on this point which he 
was afterwards unwilling to admit, and it therefore tinges all his works. 
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come witb, or having bronght/) ; UjfJ lama, to fight' Ex. 
t) LJ\Bi ^^ matt!. kitSb (£) lay a, * I broDght the book / 
IC^ t^ \i\^ ^^ mail} khana kAorchuka, * I finished eating dinner,' 
(which may be translated ^ having bronght the book I am come ; 
baring eatoi dinner I am finished ;') 4^ \J^j^ t^^J^ (^ ^^ 
tatkrof}, laraiffin late, ^ we (i. e. I) fonght hundreds of battles/ 

176. Accusative and OhjecL It is the characteristic of an Active 
reib to transfer its action fi'om the nominatiye or subject to some 
other object If it be necessary to discriminate the word repre- 
senting soch object, as the object of the veib, it is governed by 
j^ ko, and forms the Objective Case ; if it be not governed by ^ 
A^ it is called the Accusative, and is the same in fona as the Nomi- 
native* Ex. jit 0^L$ ^^\ ^ ^^y^ kitahon ko apne satk laHyo, 
'bring the books with you;' ^\p^ ^ ^^^ kitabeti le ja*o/taike 
away the books/ Here kitaboi} ko is the Objective, kitaben the 
Accusative case. Hence it must not be inferred that ^ ko u 
alwa)^ equivalent to ' to ' in English, since ^^ff^. f 'ff^ mujk 
ko beckoge means * Will you sell i»€ T not ' will you sell to me.' 

177* Dative. As j^ ko is also the sign of this case, it is discrimi- 
nated fixm the Objective, 1st By usually taking precedence of it; 2d. 
By an Accusative being generally employed with the Dative. Ex. 
jj im>f^ f 4».^^U $akib ho kitab do, ^ give the book to the gear 
tleman,' (not sakib ko kitab ko do). But should the object of the 
verb be a pronoun, it may take the pronominal inflection, and have 
precedence. Ex. €iji>^ ^ ^ ^^^ main use turn ho dunga, ' I 
shall give him (her or it) \o you ;' ^y^^i^S ^j^ ^^^ main tujke 
usho dunga, * I shall give thee to him (her, &c.}/ In such cases 
let the sign ^ ko discriminate the Dative. 
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Rtmarke on the several parts of tks Vsrh. 

178. Infmtivs. First, it is often used as a verbal noun. Ex. 

^t/m A^ sikhne m^ guzarta hai, ' The time of the wise is passed in 
the learning of wisdom.' Secondly, as a verbal participle agreeing 
with the noun to which it may be affixed : ^^ ,^\>j \^j^ (J ^^ 
\jf^ i:^^ ^"^iV ^^ tumhari zahan (f.) bolni nahtn sikht, ' I have 
not learned to speak your language.' Thirdly, as a gerund to in- 
timate necessity, as : ^^^ \^ v^ <^ yih honeka nahlriy ' This 
cannot be ;' \iiijjj\jb ^ ^ turn ho hazir rahna, ^ You must remain 
in attendance.' 

When used as an Infinitive (see compound verbs, p. 58), it is in- 
flected, being governed by a postposition expressed or understood. 
Ex. \lo lA^ ^j vmh kahne laga, * He began to say.' 

179. Present Participle. Without an auxiUary, as in the 
Present Indefinite tense (page 41), it may stand either for a 
Present or an Imperfect Indicative, and if things be stated con- 
ditionally to follow contingent on one another, this participle 
expresses a present or past subjunctive or conditional. Ex. i__ *;- 

^y \4J3\ ^ ^JJi ^'/ ii bU-yb JiU Lj\ 4_^ Iswr ^^j\y^ 

Ifjift («j^ ^ y^ ' When the gamester was winning (jltta) he used 
to become (ho^ata) so careless that any one might take off (utar 
leta) his clothes; then even it would not be (nah hota) known to 
hiip.' Or we may translate it according to the Oriental idiom, ' When 
)^e wins, tlien he becomes so carelesS| that (suppose) any one i^ 
taking off his clothes, then even he does not know it.' Since in 
such sentences the auxiliaries of the present and imperfect Indica- 

N 
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tive or of the Doubtful Future or Present Subjunctiye, {^^ hun^ 
Iff tha^ ujV^ ho^ufif lx)yb hunga^ &c. ' am, was, may, will, or shall 
be,' &c.) may be understood, this participle conveys a general asser- 
tion not strictly confined to time present, past, or future, the 
precise signification of which must depend upon the context. With 
the emphatic particle ^ Ky it implies immediateness, as : C^U ^' 
^Jb yj^i^ yih hat sunte hty ' Immediately on hearing this word.' 
For its application in compound verbs see class V. p. 58. 

180. Preterite Participle. As a component part of the verb, 
it has already been explained (par. 103, 104, 105). When it 
springs from a neuter verb, it agrees with the subject or nomi- 
native like an adjective, as which it must frequently be understood. 
Ex. V ?V ^ ^J^ ^^^^ ^^ phula phala hagh tha, ' There was a 
flowery and firuitful garden,' -(not ^flowered and finictified'). 
When fi:t)m an active verb it has a passive signification, and seems 
to stand for the passive voice, in such a phrase as l^ j^ Ul^ ^ jo 
kTa 80 Ju*a, * What is done, is done.' 

It is sometimes used as a noun. Ex. t:JU ^^^ l^ \j^ mera 
kaha nahJn manta, ^ He does not mind my bidding,' (literally ' my 
DICTUM,') ; \^ \yc mu*d hffa, (pi. mu'e hu'e) * The dead.' 

181 • Pluperfect Participle. When it takes the same form as the 
root of the verb, it is apt to be mistaken for the second person sing, 
of the imperative ; when it takes the termination (^ ^ it has the 
same form in regular verbs as the masculine plural of the pre- 
terite participle and the third person singular of the aorist. The 
object it governs is generally in the accusative, as : J^ «^ yih 
kalihary ^ Having said this.' 

182. Conjunctive or Aorist. It is sometimes a Present or 
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Future Subjunctive, and often like the Indefinite Present (vide par. 
179) expresses an action generally, unrestricted to time past or 
future : hence it is called an Aorist. Ex. 

Agar pawe gaU teri to bulbul gulsitan bhule, 
' If the nightingale find thy abode then ivill the rose-garden be for- 
gotten;' i^\>- '^j^ JU \^ j<jU papi ka tnalakarathjffe,^ The 
wealth of the wicked goes for nought.' This tense implies con- 
tingency and the possibiUty of a thing taking place, not the power 
of the agent. Hence if a potential mood is required, it must be 
formed with U^ sakna, 'to be able,' (vide Potentials, p. 57). 

183. In the Tuhfa'e Elphitistone, a grammar composed by a 
Munshi at Bombay,* it is maintained that the Hindustani has no 
Passive Voice ; that a noun which is the name of an inanimate 
object cannot be the nominative to an active verb ; that in general 
whenever the object of an active verb is indefinite it is put in the 
accusative, &c. But so many examples may be quoted contrary 
to these rules, that we must suppose the learned author to have 
formed them upon different specimens of Hindustani firom those 
which are current in other parts of India. 

There is the same objection to the rule that " One verb 
governs another in the infinitive." A reference to the compound 
verbs, p. 57, 58, will show that this rule is confined to a few cases ; 
and the student must beware of adopting such a regimen where any 
of the six species of compounds formed of the Root and Preterite 
Participle (Classes II. and III.) would apply. 

* Revised by that distinguished Orientalist Vans Kennedy ^ Esq. 
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In order to exemplify the principal rules laid down in the Gram- 
mar^ and to funuBh the stadent with the means of perfecting him- 
self in the Oriaital characters used in this wod:, we subjoin tko 
Exercises. 

The first Exercise consists of the firrt ten yerses of St John's 
Gospel, which have been selected on account of the peculiar sim-^ 
plicity of the style. They are printed in three characters, 1st. the 
Arabic, 2d. the Nagarl (or Sanscrit), and 3d. the Italic along 
with a hteral interlineary tmnslation of the words, and figures of 
reference to the Ghrammar rules. The student is recommended to 
collate these three pages oarefiilly together, verbatim et literatim, 
imtil he be able to read the first and second correctly without refe* 
vence to the third ; then to copy the two first several timeJB over; 
and lastly, to endeavour to tnnsaiSbe them firom one ebameter Into 
the other, without making a reference to it, and vice veriA* 
When he has succeeded in this last exercise, he will have little 
(hrther difiiculty with the duuracters. 

He may then enter upon the second Ekerdse, which is selected 
irom a Dissertation on the history, foimaiion, and utility of the 
Hindustani fatngnage, by WiUiam Butterworth-Bailey, Esq., who 
in first' entering upon his Indian career, displayed Ins judgment 
and talent by the cultivation of this importcoit tongue, and nlti^ 
mately rose to the highest rank in the public service, that of 
Govemor^Gentral of India. 
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Yuhanna ki Ingil — Pahla Bab. 
John 'b Gospel— Rrst Chapter. 

1. Ibtida (25) men (81) kalimah (33) tha; aur kalimah kkuda 
The beginning in the word was and Uie word God 

ke (82) sath (84) tha ; aw kalimah hhuda tha, 
of company (in) was ; and the word God was. 

2. Yihi (171) ibtida (32) mei} khuda ke sath tha. 
This same of 

3. Sab chizen (34) us {89) se (83) maujud hVln (109) aur 
All things him from existent became 

maujvdat (60) men baghair (84) v>s ke h/l (25) chlz maujud nahin 
existences among in absence him of any thing not 

hvn (109). 
became. 

4. Zindagi us (89) men thl aur wuh (25) zindagi Iduilk ka (82) 
The life him in was that life creation of 

nur thl (101). 
the light was. 

5. Aur nur tdrtkt men cliamakta hai (100) aur 
And the light the darkness in shining. is and 

tartki ne (104) use (92) daryaft nah kiya (104). 

the darkness by it comprehension not made. 

6. JEkCiB) shaMis zahir Am'5(109)jo (89) M^da K(117) tora/ 
One . person apparent became who of side 

se bheja gayji tha;(\OQ) nam us ka Yahya. 
from sent gone was name him of John. 

7. Yih gawaht ke liye (116) ay a kih nur par gawaht 
This (he) evidence 's sake (for) came that light on 

de, (112) ta kih sab us ke sabab se iman Zau^en (110). 
(he) may give, so that all him (it) of cause from faith may bring. 

8. Wuh nur nah tha; par nur par gawdhi dete {114 
That (he) the light not wasj; but the light on evidence giving 

V. 2) dyd thd. 
come (he) was. 

9. Nur wuh hakkdm nur thd kih har ddrni ko jo dunyd 
The light that true light was that each person to who the world 

men dtd hai raushan kartd hai. 
into coming is enlightened making is. 

10. Wuh jahdn men thd, aur jahdn ust (171) se maujud 
That (he) the world in was, and the world that same from existeut 

thd aur jahdn ne (104) use nah jdnd (105). 
was and the world by him not known. 
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ACCOITNT OF THE HINDUSTANI LANGUAGE, 

Extracted from the Thesis pronounced at the Disputation in that 
Tonffue, at the College of Fort William in Bengal, on the 6th 
of February 1802, by William Butterworth Sayley,JEsq., since 
Governor General of India* 

TT5:3T8fr 
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^ rTW^^frl ;3r33iTC *TW^ :|rf^ 3i^ % 
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31^ r\W^ t^J^ g^ % ^iRR ?W^ ^ 
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(translation.)* 

<< The language which in my proposition I have specified by the name 
of Hindoostanee, is also frequently denominated Hindee, Oordoo, and 
Rekhtu. It is compounded of the Arabic, Persian, and Sunscrit, or 
B^hak^ha, which last appears to have been in former ages the current 
language of Hindoostan. 

" Owing in some measure to the intercourse of the merchants of Arabia 
with this country, but more particularly to the frequent invasions of it by 
the Moosulmans, and their ultimate settlement in it, a considerable 
number of Arabic and Persian words became engrafted on the original 
language of the natives, and out of this mixture arose a new language, 
the Hindoostanee, like a modem superstructure on an ancient founda- 
tion." 

By degrees it assumed its present appearance and estimation ; and the 
court of Dihlee made choice of it, as the medium in all affairs depending 
on colloquial intercourse. Hence its influence gradually spread abroad so 
widely, that it became universally used in the courts of the Moosulman 
princes. Many of the native inhabitants also grew familiarized to it, 
and used it in all concerns the validity of which did not depend upon 
written documents. 

As the intercourse and communication of the Moosulmans with the 
natives of India was greater or less, according to certain circumstances 
and situations, the Hindoostanee naturally varied considerably, with 
respect to the prevalence of one or other of the languages composing it. 
<< This circumstance will sanction a division of it into three distinct dia- 
lects, namely: the pristine, or country; the middle, or familiar; and 
the learned, or court dialect ; each of which arc respectively useful in 
different districts, situations, and families. 

<< In the first, or pristine dialect, there is a smaller admixture of foreign 
words ; hence this is more nearly related to the original dialects of the 
country. 

« In the second, or familiar dialect, the number of foreign words bears 
nearly an equal proportion to the original ones. 

« In the third, or court dialect, Arabic and Persian words are by far 
the most numerous." 

* Only those parts included in the inverted commas are given in the Hindu- 
stani version. 
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It is unnecessary for me to explain the various moral and physical 
causes which have rendered the Hindoostanee less prevalent in some 
parts of India than in others, since they must he evident to every 
reflecting mind. This circumstance, however, by no means invalidates 
my proposition ; for although I can grant that particular dialects are 
spoken by the inhabitants of several districts and provinces of India, yet 
I assert, that no one of them taken individually is so generally useful 
and necessary as the Hindoostanee. Nor will my assertion appear too 
bold when it be considered that however extensive a country may be, 
and how numerous soever the dialects spoken in it, still the language of 
its court and metropolis will always be most generally known and under- 
stood, and must of consequence be that most worthy of attention and 
cultivation by foreigners. 

I shall now advert to a few arguments, which I trust will be convincing 
and satisfactory proofs of the truth of my proposition. 

" In the whole of the vast country of Hindoostan, scarce any Moosul- 
man will be found who does not understand and speak the Hindoostanee. 

" Every Hindoo also, of any distinction, or who has the least con- 
nection either with the Moosulman or the British government, is, accord- 
ing to his situation, accquainted more or less with this language. 

<< It is moreover the general medium by which many persons of various 
foreign nations settled in Hindoostan communicate their wants and ideas 
to each other. Of the truth of this indeed we ourselves are an evi- 
dence, as are the Portuguese, Dutch, French, Danes, Arabs, Turks, 
Greeks, Armenians, Georgians, Persians, Moghuls, and Chinese. 

<* In almost all the armies of India this appears to be the universally 
used language ; even though many of the individuals composing them 
be better acquainted with the dialects peculiar to their respective districts. 

" Nearly from Cape Comorin to Kabool, a country about 2,000 miles 
in length and 1,400 in breadth within the Ganges, few persons will be 
found in any large villages or towns, which have ever been conquered or 
much frequented by Moosulmans, who are not sufficiently conversant in 
the Hindoostanee : and in many places beyond the Ganges this language 
is current and familiar. ' 

'^ An accurate knowledge of the customs and manners of a nation 
depends principally on an acquaintance with its colloquial language ;" and 
in no country perhaps is this knowledge more essential or a more 
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desirable object of attainment than in Hindoostan, the inhabitants of 
which differ so widely in religion, laws, customs, and prejudices. 

** When the conquerors and rulers of a country are unacquainted with 
the current speech of their subjects, the natural consequences must 
evidently be injustice on the one part and disaffection on the other." 

Although in the popular language of any country there may b^ a 
deficiency of books of science, still that language is the most proper 
and necessary for conducting the affairs of civil government and com- 
merce, of military as well as judicial concerns. I may here observe, 
that many centuries have not elapsed since the learning, laws, and 
religion of our own country were preserved and studied in a foreign 
language ; that language however has been superseded by the English, 
a sufficient proof that the current language of the country was deemed 
most worthy of cultivation and study. 

Although the Hindoostanee language does not boast of very'many prose 
compositions or works of science, yet how many elegant tales and beautiful 
poems have been composed in it! How universally are commercial 
and military concerns, and even political correspondence of the highest 
consequence, connected with it and carried on in it I <' And in this 
place I may observe, that the instructions of the learned natives, and all 
their disputations and arguments on subjects of literature, are conducted 
in it;" and that in every case where a native of this country wishes 
either to compose or to dictate any thing to be written, he constantly 
arranges his ideas and explains his meaning in the Hindoostanee. 

** Lastly, a correct and general knowledge of this language greatly 
facilitates the acquisition of many others, and is the only mean by 
which we can effectually prevent injustice and imposition." 

If the assertions which I have here made be founded on truth, what 
argument can be brought to invalidate my proposition ? << The conclu- 
sion from the premises is this, that to the merchant, the traveller, the 
civil and military officer, the philosopher and physician; in short, to 
every one who carries on concerns of any moment in India, the Hin- 
doostanee language is more generally necessary and advantageous than 
any other ;" and on this account it ought to be the most cultivated and 
esteemed. 
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Note. — ^The preceding exercises contain examples of all the chief 
points connected with the adaptation of the Arabic and Nagari systems 
of writing to each other (vide par. 21). In the earlier part of this 
work we have for simplicity adhered more strictly to the theory of the 
A rabic alphabet in some instances than is done in practice by the In- 
dians or Persians. The latter, for example, in their writings systema- 
tically omit the sign of the izqfat (''), the mark of the genitive case, 
or affixed adjective, though the want of any visible symbol of this 
important relation between words is the source of much obscurity. 
As this relation is in certain cases (p. 31) indicated by hamza (i^), 
the zer would then be considered altogether superfluous, although it 
must originally have been understood, if not expressed, and the hamza 
inserted probably for its elongation. However the hamza itself is then 
regarded as having a sound without the assistance of the vowel, namely, 
the sound of e accented as in etL Again, no hamza is considered 

necessary when j o (wau mqfhul) follows 4^ ye : thus, T^mTW^T 
^8 written ^i^Lms sipahiyon^ not ^^^^w sipahVon (as in page 21), &c. 

The sound of U ya medial is sometimes expressed, as in 3f^!||3fT 

jjU^Jl admVanj or thus, as in mi^T^^TT v:^^^ palkiydn. 

In the Khirad Afroz ' by the distinguished Captain T. Roebuck, and 
some other works, the voau and ye majhul are indicated by small cyphers 
inscribed over them, thus ^ X ; the diphthongs j'^ au and (^^ ai by cir- 
cumflexes, and the final ye majhul by ^ , a mode of writing which^ 
though not strictly Oriental, saves a vast deal of troublesome punc- 
tuation. The strong final 2r he is also written double, as in ^8( ^(^5r 
ArticA/^, ^ some ;' the weak a Ae, as in H ^ na,* no,* THhT^J 2rjL> 

ptyada. In some other works the strong if he is expressed thus 

^^ V, *v^ J^g^^i * place,' .^js? kuchhy ' some ;' the weak if he^ as in 
^jd kucha. This form of the ^ he medial is also used to signify 
that it is to be pronounced immediately after the previous letter, with- 
out an intervening short vowel: Ex. ^ I^T \j\^ khana,^ to cat;' 
^^•11 L^itaAna, * to say.' 
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List of Nouns which are Feminine contrary to the general Rules laid 
doum (p. 22, 23, 24), arranged alphabetically by their Terminations. 
Tike letters h, p, a, s, t, signify that the words so marked are of Hindtf 
Persian^ Arabic, Sanscrit, or Turkish origin. The Italic s indi- 
cates the word to have been corrupted from the Sanscrit original. 



\ 
Ui0 saba, (a) a gentle breeze. 
Li kabcj (pa) a garment. 
\ij wabuy (a) plague* 
\sSi\ iltifa^ (A) petition, refuge. 
\^j rijBj (a) hope, intercession. 
l>> aha, (p) tea. 
Is^ sakhoy (a) liberality. 
\t^\ adoy (a) performance, coquetry. 
IjcjI ibtidiy (a) beginning. 
Ijcli^ mubtadiy (a) commencement. 
\i^j ridij (a) a cloak. 
ttW sada, (a) sound, voice. 
\ty3jiday (a) sacrifice, ransom. 
\dj nida, (a) sound, voice. 
\si' ghiza^ (a) aliment, diet. 
\ij\ tzSy (A) pain, distress. 
U-o sara, (p) caravansary, house. 
\j<fi0^ kastura, (h) an oyster. 
\ji3\ iflirdy (A) fiction. 
\j>-jaz5j (a) retaliation, reward. 



Ij^a sazSj (p) punishment. 

llx ^t«Aa, (a) the first watch of the night* 

VJ^I istirziy (a) willingness, alacrity. 

w^ ra«<r, ( a) consent. 

Lii Arasa, (a) fate, jurisdiction. 

ILfi^ khatOj (a) mistake. 

ILc ^a^a, (a) gift, favour. 

U:Jcu«)t istid^^, (a) request, desire. 

Ui3 du'^y (a) benediction, prayer. 

Uj dagha, (p) deceit. 

U::^ tA:/f/a, (a) sufficiency. 

yi^jafSj (p) oppression. 

U>> ArAt/3, (a) concealment. 

U^ shifSy (a) cure, convalescence. 

U-^ safa, (a) purity, content. 

U]i kafa^ (a) the back of the head. 

\ij wafa^ (a) sincerity, fidelity. 

liu &a^a, (a) duration, eternity. 

Is) /tAra, (a) face, form, meeting. 

U) na^a, (a) purity, virtuous. 

21>*jf7a, (a) splendour. 
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ij mla^ (a) friendship, sway. 

Ibj^ chhartlSy (h) a kind of fragrant 

most. 
t^ *kela^ (u) a plantain, banana ; ktla 

or Kily (s) a small nail. 
\ui binSf (A) building, foundation. 
\ij sanSf (a) praise. 
l:i>- hina^ (a) the tree with which the 

Indians stain their hands, 
l:^ ghana, (a) riches; ghinoy a song. 
Ui fanS^ (A) mortality. 
U^' tamanniy (a) a request. 
U^t una^ (h) a kind of sword. 
L^ maina^ (h) name of a bird. 
b]ii pozivoa^ (>*) A brick-kiln. 
t^U mawUf (s) substance. ^ 

tj3 /o'a, (h) feelipg or groping. 
\yi dawSf (A) medicine. 
Sjj^parzoa^ (s) care, fear; puraSy an 

easterly wind. 
1^ «a»^a, (a) light, splendour. 
1y naiva, (p) voice, wealth. 
\yb haaS, (a) lust, love, wind. 
L^^ uhtihSy (a) appetite, hunger. 
\^\ iniihSy (a) termination, end* 
UjjO dubdhSj (9) doubt, suspence. 
L^ kitabi^a, (a) a small book. 
Ij J dibiyuy (h) a very smalt box. 



UjI ambiya^ (s) a small unripe mango. 

U^ iatijfSj (H) a screen. 

LsS lutiyiy (h) a small pot. 

UflCV^ kar^jiya^ (h) a small sty. 

U>- /^a^a, (a) modesty, shame. 

U«X:j bundiya^ (5) a kind of sweetmeat. 

^^guriya, (s) ahead (of a rosary, &c.) 

b^ phariya^ (h) a kind of bordered 
vestment wofn by Hindus. 

^j^puriya^ (5) a parcel ; party i^ a buf« 
falo calf. 

bj>* chiriyiy (h) a bird. 

\,j^ guriyuy a dolL 

l»J^ phuriyaj (h) a sore, pimple. 

\lj^ ghariyOf (h) a crucible, honey- 
comb. 

LmaI oft^a, (p) a mill. 

L«0 «tj^a, (a) light, splendour. 

\J3 iikiyoy (h) a small cake, a wafer. 

^ aT ^p5g(s),pagij(a (H},aturband. 

\Sj\ angiyif (s) bodice, stays. 

LibJj badhiyiy (^) & bullock. 

Ui^ thiliyay (h) a water^pot. 

IJJ dunya, (a) the world, people. 

U^ pathiyif (h) a young full-grown 
animal. 

\ii^ gathiyij (5) a bump, a bag. 

LibJa badhiyoy (H) a bullock. 
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\jb^ garhiyay (h) a javelin^ a pond. 
Lib^ lurhiyij (s) a stone pestle ; lar* 

hiya^ a small cart. 
L^ kulhiyay (h) a cup. 



m9\ *ab^ (p) water. 
mj\j taby (p) heat, light, power. 
^\si kitabj (a) a book, writing. 
(mmj\j rabj (h) sirup. 

\jS^ mihraby (a) the pulpit or chief 
place in a mosque. 
J\jJ^ sharaby (a) wine, spirituous 

liquor. 
c^LaJ niaaby (a) root, principle, dignity. 
^U kabj (a) a large dish for kneading 
dough. 

ySj rikaby (p) a dish, plate. 
4^U»- janaft, (a) side, majesty. 
wU? tanaby (a) a tent rope. 
hubby (a) loye, friendship. 
harby (a) war, battle. 
9 zarby (a) a blow, violence. 
^Jo taraby (a) cheerfulness. 
shab, (p) night 
tibby (a) medicine. 
salby (a) crucifixion, burning. 
Lm^ )n ialaby (a) salary, desire. 



i,^\>'Janiby (a) part, side. 
mJfy} duby (s) a grass. 
m^^ choby (p) wood, a post* 
.m'^^ chhaby (a) beauty, figure. 
.^^ pi6, (5) pus, matter. 

^r-a^Mj (H) • pocket. 

^jartby (ua) a sort of stick, 
measure. 



S^^ V^refr, (p) deceit, fraud. 
c«^j «e&, (p) ornament, beauty. 
Ly ^ j t i . >Vf > ^doRby (a) a nightingale. 

L^\i tapy (s) fever. 
(.^IS tapy (h) pawing of a horse. 
im^iLc milapy (s) agreement, visit. 
L^\j napy (s) measure. 
<^lff thapy (h) a tap, paw. 
(m^\i>^ chhSpy (h) stamp, a seal. 
c^Uj dAap, (5) a foot»iiieasare. 
ttq^y (s) warmth, fever. 
Ij tarapy (h) haste, fbry, leap. 
Jfjif'jkarapy (h) heat, acrimony. 
^^ ^ gapygapilt^y (H) chit- 
chat. 

/iqi, (h) a handful. 
^ W cAomp, (h) the lock of a gun^ 
the stocks. 



no 



AppeiuKx. 



LmJf^ opy (h) briOiancy) poliab. 
LmJiy topy (t) a cannon, a gun. 
(^yf^ gariopj (5) burial. 
^^bJ dhupj (h) ennBhine, a perfume. 
9tpj (h) a •hell, a mango. 
^ thtpy (h) a kind of lamp. 
^%jfw chhtpj (b) a spot on the akuiy 
a fishing-rod. 



.1^]^ miraSy (a) heritage. 

f; bahsy (a) inquiry, discussion. 



C 



burthen of a song, 



0^ Iqjy (5) shame, modesty. 
/^ vpqjy (b) the burthen 

the chorus, 
ff^ ^^', (s) the bay tree. 
t^farqjy (a) cheerfulness. 
*rf g^TJy (s) bellowing, thunder. 
^ sq;, (s) shape, appearance. 
0f)oJk thairanj, (a) chess. 
ff/pinfj (5) echo. 
,g^^ ^5^*9 (s) A groM of which ropes 

are made. 
^jl\^pakhawqfj(n) drum, timbrel. 
^fOHfi (A) an army. 
^^ maif/, (a) a wave. 



^J dkqfj (5) shape, person. 
,^u» s^*, (s) a bed, bedding. 



^U^ khupachy (b) a splinter. 

M^^ kich'pichj (b) mud, mire, &c. 

^^ parchy (b) handle of a shield. 

^j^ kirichy (b) a splinter, a sword. 

^j^ mircky (s) pepper. 

^ kuchj (s) bosom, breasts. 

^]1^ kulanchy a leap. 

,Ju^ ArAoincA, (b) pulling, scarcity. 

s^y mucky (b) whiskers. 



Af0a,^subhy sabShy (a) dawn of day. 

-.Lmo^ msr^oA, (a) a lamp. 

-Xi0 st/SA, (a) implements of war. 

j^falahy (a) prosperity, refuge. 

,Jc»t>' jinahy (a) a pinion. 

^yt}^ gird'Hawahy (pa) environs. 

itf^J saftA, (a) a sacrifice* 

^faihy (A) victory. 

^iX« mad%, (a) commendation. 

rj^ iharhy (a) explanation, pay. 

.jL tarahy (a) manner, position. 

^^'^^ #alA, (a) an expanse, surface. 

0<*^ JLa salahy sulky (a) peace. 
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«>jlj ruhj (a) soul, spirit. 
^j rth^ (a) wind, odour. 



\i» shakhy (p) a bough, a horn. 
shaikh f (a) a volley (of musketry). 
*«a/aArA,(A) the end of the month, 
or the day of the new moon. 
^i bekhj (p) root, origin. 
<^^ chtkhf (s) a scream, screech. 
,^Mi stkhj (p) a spit. 
J^<^ mekhj (p) a nail, a hook, a tent-pin. 



jb J^ gird'bady (p) a whirlwind, a 

devil. 
j\i)c« mu^adj (a) custom, use. 
jIj cfadf^ (p) a gift, justice, revenge. 
j1iX«1 imdadf (a) succour, aiding. 
J^A^curfl istimdady (A) begging. 
jIjjU- jIjU* ja-JaJ, ja^e^dadj (p) a 

place, service, an assignment of land. 
4>|^ kharady (a) a lathe. 
j]^ muradj (a) desire, intention. 
olTgadf, (h) sediment. 
jS /aJ, (u) load, bowel. 
Sit^\ aulady (a) children, progeny. 
iSi^fulady (p) steel. 



(3Um0 zamady (a) a bandage, plaster. 

jb j^acf, (p) memory, recollection. 

c\)ifaryady (p) complaint, exclama- 
tion. 

jLxj bunyady (p) foundation. 
masjidy (a) a mosque. 
AadJ, (a) boundary, an impediment. 
aar'haddy (pa) boundary, limit* 

«Xs) iahady (a) a niche of a sepulchre. 

4>J^ madadj (a) assistance. 

43^1^ karadj (p) a knife. 

J^ supurdy (p) charge, keeping. 

«^^ khiradj (a) wisdom, intellect. 

J; J dtfrc/, (p) sediment, lees. 

i^^fardy (^) & sheet (of paper), list. 

Cf^ gardy (p) dust. 

J^ narcf, (p) a counter, chess-man, &c. 

*^J!^ji bar'Owardy (p) calculating. 

t^fjy nawardy (p) a ply, a fold. 

St^ *8ady (H)an ode or poem ; saddj (a) 
a wall, a barrier. 

A fv- hasadj (a) envy, emulation. 

Ju«^ rasady (p) grain, provision. 

«X<i stWJ, (a) the contrary, opposite. 

J^Li sa^^dy (a) the fore-arm. 

Juu bu^y (a) distance. 

4X;(>- JA^''} (a) a ringlet, a lock of hair. 

Juu^ mak'^ady(^k) a place to sit on, hips. 
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*)3j^ markadf (▲) a bed^ a tomby grate. 

iJ^ kadd^ (A) learcby labour. 

4^3 lakad^ (p) a kick. 

S^jildy (A) the skin, leather, a book. 

iX«T amoify (p) arriTal, income. 

xJ\ji bar^Smad, (p) coming-up, ifiuei 

informing. 
Jk4^ Aamd, (a) praite. 
Jw« miuMy (a) estenftion, flux of the 



Jj|^ chirandy (h) the smell of burning 

leather, hair, &c. 
jJU mand, (h) faded, a dunghilL 
Jjb nSnd, (b) a large earthen pan. 
^u^df go$fandy (p) a tbeep, a goat. 
6i^ gaxandy (p) mitfortune, injury. 
JCmJ poiandf (p) choice, approbation, 
#afiiu^, (a) iignature, a deed. 
iTtof itad, ( A) a throne, prop, chair. 

i) zaghandf (p) tally, flight, levity. 
gandf (a) ttink, filth, ordure. 
XAj»d sttugandf (p) an oath. 
XiaS kamandj (p) a Maling ladder. 
joiU manindf (p) like, retemblance. 
Jjy 6i!nd, (5) a drop. 
Jjjif goncf, (5) gum. 
Jjj^ rewandf (p) rhubarb. 

1># iarahindf (u) a ttink. 



JCJbt^ kharahand, (h) the ttelk of 

burnt gratt. 
JCm} fifnJ, (f ) deep. 
iJKj^ durudy (p) congratulation. 
Jj^ ArSJ, (5) a spring, jump. 
Ji^ gody (5) the lap, bosom. 
i}j4i namudj (p) index, guide, honour. 
Jo^ kharidf (p) purchase. 
Ju««^ roff J, (p) receipt. 

iaidf (a) game, prey, chase. 
^dy (a) a solemnily, festival. 
Xj kaidy (a) a fetter ; bondage. 
t^Sj raged, (h) pursuit, chase. 
jj lid, (h) the dung of horses, &c. 
jJ^^^/f(/,(p)akey. 
Ju«1 umed, (p) hope, dependence. 
jLiAyi/aAmfc^, (p) understanding. 

ij;>i^gttfi'0-9hantd, (p) debate, 

contention. . 






JulTganJ, (s) the anus, privities. 



?. 



Jy^ fSficf, (s) proboscis of an elephant. 



M^ menif, (u) a bank, a border. 



AsU\ aXrAa«,(A)seizing; akhz, objection. 
JjJj\ arzlz, (?) tin. 
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j\f bar^ (s) time, delay. 

jUJ) idbar, (a) going back, misfortune. 

jUc *ghubary (a) dust, vapour. 

j\v taiarj (s) embrocation. 

Jsjj raflar^ (p) gait, pace, walk. 

y^guftar, (p) speech, discourse. 

j\^ iakrar, (a) repetition, dispute. 

j\j\ izar, (p) drawers, trowsers. 

j^J^'mazary (A) a place of visitation, a 
grave. 

jU»£>^u» 9^aArA-9ar,(p) agarden, bower. 

j\^S:^ bhandsar^ (s) provisions laid up 
for years. 

jLjbjl hh'Sarj (s) an iron mine. 

jUoi katar^ (a) aline, rank, order. 

jVc *t?'*> (^) modesty, shame. 

j\ij«» sufarj (p) the notch of an arrow, 
the eye of a needle. 

j\S:>^ minkar^ (a) a bird's bill, beak. 

yii^ phitkdr^ (h) curse, malediction. 

j\Sk> dakar, (u) a belch. 

jO^ sarkar^ (p) the king's court, go- 
vernment. 

J^^^ chumkar^ (h) sound made in 
calling dogs and horses. 

Jz^P^^S^^y (O ^ P^^r of compasses. 
jU mar, (s) beating, battle, a blow. 



jUjp kachnSrj (s) a tree (Bauhihia 

variegata). 
jl3 9iar, («) fire, the mind. 
j\jj zunnar, (^) ^ ^®lt or girdle. 
j^^jo^ar^ (h) flood tide, Indian com. 
jljlj talwdr^ (s) a sword. 
jV^ bahdr, (p) spring, beauty, prime. 
jbbJ dhar^ (s) edge, a line, a stream. 
j\^ guhdrj (h) an assistant, alarm. 
jL^ tnahdr, (p) reins, a bridle. 
jly}^ phonhdrj (h) small rain. 
^ 6ar, (p) bosom, fruit. 
ji\^ jhdbarj (h) marshy land. 
^^^ khabar^ (a) news, care, notice. 
^J duburj (a) posteriors, podez. 

-M0 «a&r, (a) patience, endurance, 
jji Ara^r, (a) a grave, a tomb* 
j^ siparj (p) a shield. 

>- khdkistary (p) ashes. 
jxLj nashtar^ (') & lancet, a fleam. 

Jjjbjl adhotar^ (h) a fine kind of cloth» 
j2J Ma«r, (a) prose. 

y-^ gdjarj (s) a carrot. 
j^fajar^ (a) morning. 
^2^ banjar^ («) waste land. 
^£^ pachchar, (h) a wedge. 
^;flc7 ftflAr, (a) a fleet, metre, verse. 
jS>^jj\:>'Chddar,chaddarj (p) a sheet. 

Q 
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jl$ gurez^ (p) flight, deviation, aver- 



sion. 



j^\ifalez^ (p) a field of melons. 
jJjbJ dahliZj (p) a portico, a threshold. 
J^ meSj (p) a table. 

(jbvt as J (s) hope, desire, trust. 
(jjj baSf (s) smell, scent, odour. 
(j^Lmi 4tpa;, (p) praise, thanksgiving. 
(j^\^ kapaSf (5) cotton* 
(j^l>- cAa9, (h) ploughing. 
(j^\^ unchds^ (s) height* 
(jM^Jck- chudaSj (h) lust. 
^^\j rdSf (h) reins of a bridle. 
(jJj0^- chaprds^ (h) a buckle, breast- 
plate. 
^^L»^ asds^ (a) foundation, a pedestaL 
(^^JU-l ijlds^ (a) sitting, causing to sit. 
fjX^\ iltimdsj (A) petitioning, prayer. 
^^\j ndsy (s) snuff. 

C/*k^ '*^'^'' (*) i'JC^i^^^'on to cry. 
(j^\^ ghds^ (s) grass, straw. 



LT 



L) ptyds^ (s) thirst. 



^jmi\ upaSi (s) stink, rottenness. 
^jms>-. khasj (p) a grass. ( Andropogon 

muricatum.) 
(^^JfbbJ dkdrasy {s) firmness of mind. 



^jSjj nargisj (p) a narcissus. 

^jS^ tnagasj (p) a fly, Indian corn, 

freckle. 
^^^^Jusr^ majHsj (a) an assembly, con<* 

vention. 
^J-j\>^ sans J (s) breath, sigh. 
l^^f»i^ jinsj (a) genus, race, goods. 
^ nas, (a) a vein, a sinew ; «M, (s) 

night. 
^j^j\ oSj (s) dew. 
(^y kausy (a) a bow. 
r^ ^U^y Amuf-f A:ti2aA,( A)the rainbow* 
(^y\ifanus^ (0 ^ shade, a lantern. 
^^^ its J (h) a throb, a shouting. 



^fij>' hirs^ (a) ambition, avarice. 
j^^ ^jc^ hois baisj (A) perplexity, 
hesitation, suspense. 



^jo\jis\ i^irdzj (a) opposition, criticism. 
(jo\j 6a^az,( a) whiteness, a blank book. 
^^oJ kabz^ (a) contraction, receipt, tax. 
^^^ nabzy (a) the pulse. 
(jiO;! arz^ (a) the earth, a portion of land. 
fjOjS- a^Zj (a) a petition, represen- 
tfition. 
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ijOjC' gharaz^ (a) design, business. 
U^Jj^ a^rus, (a) versification. 
haizj (a) the menses. 



la^j^ zDOsatj (a) the middle, the centre. 



^Ud& shu^^^ (a) light, splendour, 
sunshine. 

^Aj0i ittila^, (a) manifesting, notice. 

cU^^ima^, (a) coitus, concubitus. 

^J? tab^^ (a) nature, genius, quality. 

9^^ shari^^ (k) a, high road. 

ftyitf *flr^, (a) the epilepsy. 

9j^f(*r^i (a) a bough, a branch. 

w«^lyi tazoazu^, (a) humility, attention. 

w«^^ was^j (a) situation, mode, con- 
duct. 

^nii A:a/^, (a) shape, form, cutting. 

^y tawakku^^ (a) hope, desire, re- 
quest. 

^4jf-jam^, (a) a congregation, as- 
sembly. 

^4^ iama^^ (a) avarice, avidity. 

9j>'j^l^9 (a) hunger, appetite. 

^^ 6at^, (a) commerce, selling. 

^j ra&ic, (a) the spring. 



^J ieghy (p) a scimitar. 



saf\jaf^ (p) a border. 
i\jSgtzafy(v) foolish talking, boasting. 
masaff^ (^) & field of battle, the 
ranks. 

Si laff (p) boasting, vanity. 
il3 nq/^, (p) the navel, the middle. 
i\^ ^ae9qf,( A) turning, encompassing. 

sadaf, (a) a shell, a pearl. 
jj) barf^ (p) ice, snow. 
ijo taraf^ (a) side. 
La saff^ (a) series, order, line, rank. 
iiu» sakfj (a) roof, ceiling, the sky. 
^^JS kqf^ (p) foam, froth, spittle. 
ujiJj zulf^ (p) A ringlet, whisker. 
i^^y^ saunfj (h) anise seed. 
Lijij J^ radif^ (a) the rhyming word of 
a poem. 

w khartf^ ( A)autumnor its harvest. 



^l>- l&>- chakachak^ 1 (p) lound of 
(^U»-lC>-cAiiA:acAaA:,Jthe stroke of 

a dagger, sword, or mace. 
jL) «aAr, (a) the leg, the trunk of a tree. 
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^\ ulakj (t) a kind of small boat. 

^^tiff talakj (a) divorce, repudiation. 

^l4ft>- chakmak^ (t) a 6inU 

^J>^ chik^ (t) a kind of screen. 

^iXuifunduk, (a) the Blbert nut. 

Jj> bark, (a) lightning. 

fJJL^ mashk, (a) beating, example, use. 

^U*o tnantiky (a) oration, logick. 

^l^t alkhalak, (p) a coat, vest, gar- 
ment. 

^jl^i^. khalk, (a) creation, people. 

C^JJ rauitaA:,(A) beauty, elegance. 

^jjcj bandukj (t) a musket. 

^^JCmp sanduky (a) a box, a trunk. 

(jljotariky^x) way, road, custom, rite. 

fjXJj basalikj (g) the great vein in the 
arm. 

C/ljf takj (p) a vine, grapes. 

Cl/U^ ArAaA;, (p) dust, earth. 

C/tt^ (/a^, (h) post, constant vomit- 
ting. 

LmS\JL^ poshak, (p) vestments, dress. 

Cl/l3 nakj (s) the nose. 

(^\yt^ miswak, (^) & tooth-brush. 

uX d^, il^ 6aA:, bak'bak, (h) 
prattle. 



L»^o kabuk, (p) a pigeon-house. 
U.Cj tapaky (h) pain, sound made by 

dropping. 
U.C! lapak, (h) a flash, the spring of 

a tiger, &c. 
t^Sjy iopak, (t) a musket. 
U>J^ iuky (h) a moment, a scale, a 

rhyme, 
tilviui-*- khistak, (p) lower garment. 
(^nS..O dastakj (p) clapping hands, 

rapping, a pass. 
(^^ latak, (u) hanging, dangling. 
(,1^1« matak, (u) coquetry, ogling. 
CSS-^jhatak, (h) twitch, toss, throw. 
V ^"j*^ chetaky (u) a miracle, a dece|>> 

tion. 
af^ ranjak^ (h) priming-powder. 
(^is>- cAf At, (h) a pain in the loins. 
CS^ji purchaky (u) deceit, trick, 



coaxing. 



{JiS-s^ pechakj (p) a ball, skein of , 



thread. 



:i»- chechakj (t) the small-pox. 
tnihakkj (a) touchstone, test. 
<Jj3;J zardaky (p) a carrot. 

-W M tS If 

iJL^^'g' «^ thandy thand-aky (h) cold- 
ness, a cold. 
CJ;^J zamburaky (p) a small gun. 
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Cip karakj (h) a crash, thunder, 

agility. 
Cijp- jhtraky (h) threat, augury, 

jerk. 
(J-jJ zak^ (a) injuring, deceiving. 
lLJ^ gazakj (p) a relish, a devil. 
U.Cu» /a^a^, (h) shooting pain, stitch. 
(>1CX kasaky (h) pain, stitch. 

kunjishky (p) a sparrow. 
^ chashak^ (p) n. tasting. 
fclC**^ mashky (p) a leather bag for 

carrying water, a water-bag. 
(^^y toshak, (p) & quilt, a mattress. 
U.CI.W tahlak^ (a) a little drum. 
lI^ palak^ (p) the eyelid. 
cLW /t'/aA;, (p) a gown. 
kL^ kilkj (p) a reed, a pen. 
kLS^^ golak^ (p) a till, a drawer. 
cl^ybJ dholaky (h) a small drum. 
Cm^\^^jhalaky (h) brightness, glitter. 
ii^^.^^C'^ chhalak^ (s) running over. 
cLCofci);^ mardurn'Ok^ (p) the pupil of 

the eye. 
iLS^ kumaky (p) aid, assistance. 
lL>^j^^ jhumaky (h) an assembly, a 

ball. 
CS^thumak,(ii) walking gracefully. 
>-jhamak^{H) glitter. 



il^MbJ dhamakj (h) noise of footsteps 

overhead, thumping, &c. 
clX^Jfc) dimakj (p) white-ant. 
u^l^ 6afiA:, (5) ornament for the arm, 

a dagger. 
CS^\i tank^ (h) an iron pin, a stitch. 
U^l2^ chhaianky (s) a weight, two 

ounces. 
i,l^\j^ garddnak^ (p) the pointers in 

the Great Bear. 
Ui^l^ phankj (h) a slice, a piece of 

fruit. 
CSj\^jhankj (h) a peep. 
U>)ljb hdnk^ (h) bawling, driving. 
{!_>'- ^^ sahnak^ (a) a plate. 
CS^j^jonk^ (s) a leech. 
LL^*^- chaunk^ (h) the act of starting. 
CS^^ pAu/iA:,(«)act of blowing, a puff. 
f^L^j^jhonkj (h) a shove, a blast. 
klS^^J^ dhaunk^(s) breathing, panting. 
^*^'-^* bhanak^ (s) a low or distant sound. 
t^ C^'^j\C\f^jhnnkrtr(^a') ^jhanak(s) , 

tinkling, ringing, clinging. 
Ui^cJbJ dhanukj (s) a bow. 
^^ ^\;^ ptnakj (5) intoxication from 

opium, 
uicjj renk, (h) braying of an ass. 
'^L^'-'' ^inakp (a) spectacles. 
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t^^* -(» phenkj {s) thrdw, cast. 
v^^*-;^*^ chhenk, (h) sequestration of 

goods; chhtnky sneezing. 
cl/«U nawak^ (p) an arrow, a tube. 
Cil>- chuky (h) an error, fault. 
CJ^j rokj (s) preservation, prohibition, 
d^ kukj (s) sobbing. 
Cj^jhokj (h) a jolt, a pu£For gust. 
il/<^ hukj (h) pain, stitch, ache. 
\^^^^'^* bhabhak, (H) bursting forth of 

water, fire, &c. 
kL^ tahakj (u) pain in the joints. 
kli^ cl^ thak thaky (h) hard work, 

a sound, 
t * ^Ci* t^i^^^^^ (h) standing amazed. 
d^fi-^ bailhak* (h) a seat, a sitting- 

place. 
Cji^jhak^ (h) passion, emotion. 
CS*^tB^ jhijhak^ (h) start. 
f^Jjbdc^ gandhak^ (s) brimstone. 
uX^ /a^aA:, (h) glitter. 
vlXy^ mahaky (h) odour, perfume. 
clC^pIA:, (h) betel, spittle. 

v^T 5g, («) fire. 

i^\i bag^ (h) <^ rein, a bridle. 

^>sfi /ag^(s) striking, enmity, love, cost. 



{^^dag^ (h) a pace, one step, (mea-> 

sure). 
{^Sj fogj (p) a vein, a fibre. 
{^f^ marg^ (p) death. 
i^j^ shaker ag J (p) the great vein in 

the arm. 
(^.^b bangy (p) voice, sound, crying 

out. 
c^job J.^ gulbang^ (p) warbling, fame. 
i^Sj\i tdngy (H)the leg. 
(,sJj\j dangy (p) a weight, the fourth 

part of a dram. 
(^fj\j rdng^ (s) pewter, tin. 
(JL^U mangy (h) division of the hair, 

prow, 
vl,^ bangy (p) an intoxicating drug, 

hemp. 
(,sS^jongj (p) battle, warj^'nng, col- 
lection (of books, &c.), emotion. 
v£>l^» change (p) & claw, a harp. 
;^A'^j^ morchangf (sv) a jew's- 

harp. 
<^Jji}j^ tnirdangj (5) a kind of drum. 
iSS^y tarangy (s) wave, emotion,whim. 
i^S^j^ surang, (s) a mine, a gallery. 
(^.^jl araffg,(H)a manufacturing town. 
{±f*-°'* tufangj (p) a musket. 
{^S:i\ alangy (h) side, way, comer, v 
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spring. 
{^Jc»^\ umang^ (h) excessive joy, am- 
bition. 
\^^"C phunangy (h) top, summit. 
i^fjyjS:^ tungarj tung^ (h) pecking 

or nibbling fruit 
i^fjj^ laungj (s) a clove* 
i^Jjyo tnung, (5) name of a kind of 

pulse. 
{^^^ thongs (h) the act of striking 

with a finger or beak, pecking. 
t^ScJb^ farhangf (p) understanding, a 

dictionary. 
i5^*-* pengj (h) exertion made in 

swinging. 
i^JiliXfJ^ ahab^deg^ (p) a dish composed 

of meat and turnips dressed all night 

on the fire. 
v^^J degy (p) a caldron. 
4^j reg, (p) sand. 
(^f^ negy (h) marriage presents. 

J 

J I aly (a) progeny, race. 
cJV^ ghirbalf (a) a sieve, a riddle. 
Jb paly (h) a sail, a small tent. 
(JU taly (h) a heap, evasion* 



JLb^ mqjal, (A) power, ability, 

strength. 
Jl>- chaly (s) custom, habit, gait. 
Jl>^^ inorcAa/, (p) lines of intrench- 

ment, trenches in a fort. 
JUr kU'Chaly (s) misbehaviour, mis- 
conduct. 
ij^ Jy bol'Chaly (h) conversation. 
JUf' ^t^a/, (a) the spleen. 
JIj (/a^ (s) pulse, vetches. 
Ju daly (h) a branch, a bough. 
Jb ^a^» (0 resin, rosin, pitch. 
JUc ghazaly (a) an ode, a poem. 
JL2i shaly (s) a shawl, name of a 

wood. 
JU/a/, (a) an omen, augury. 
fji\ypuwaly (s) straw. 
Jijd) dfo'a/, (p) a strap, a belt. 
Jl^J^ sar'duaaly (p) reins of a bridle, 

head-stall. 
Jl^ bhaly (SH) the point of an arrow, 

forehead, fortune. 
Jl^ chhaly (5) peel, skin, bark. 
(j\^pakhaly (s) a leather bag for 

holding water, carried on bullocks. 
Jl^ khaly (5) skin, hide. 
fJ\A ayal ,(fh) a horse's mane. 
JU» piyaly (s) name of a fruit. 
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JL^U nanhiifalj (h) matenial grand- 
father's family. 

fj\l yaij (p) a horse's mane. 

JJj bulbuly (p) a nightingale. 

f^j) partaly (h) the baggage of a 
horseman. 

ijjjib hartalj (s) orpiroent. 

Jj; zatal^ (h) chattering, quibbling. 

Jl« JISmo mUalj tnislj (A) simile, like- 
ness. 

J^ masaly (a) a fable, proverb. 

J»-l ajalj (a) the term of life, death. 

J^l>- chaldchaly (s) the bustle of set- 
ting out on a journey, &c. 

Ji>^ Jj^ hal chaly (h) fright, tumult. 

iJ^^Ld kenchuly (s)the slough of a snake. 

J^ rihly (a) a support for a book. 

J jj J daldalj (h) a quagmire, a slough. 

Jjl a«ii/, (a) eternity, without begin- 
ning. 

,(j^ manzily (a) a day's journey, an 
inn. 

(Jm) f f7, (s) a stone on which spices, &c. 
are ground, or knives sharpened. 

J«J naslj (a) race, pedigree, family. 

^yaifaslj (a) separation, division, time. 

4Ja^ mash^ly (a) a torch, flambeau. 

Jju baghaly (p) the arm-pit, embrace. 



JIas:;* mahfily (a) place of meeting, 

assembly. 
^Jilfilj (A) pepper. 
Ji^ ^a^/, (a) wisdom, opinion, sense. 
Jili kulkuly (a) gurgling. 
Ja) iiaA:/, (a) a history, tale, story. 
jAd kakuly (p) a curl, lock, ringlet 
J^l o/Ara/, (s) guess, judgment, 

quantity. 
Jxm» shakly (a) shape, form, effigy. 
JxJb haikaly (a) an edifice, temple, a 

figure. 
JTI^ chhagaly (s) a leathern bottle. 
(J^^Lo tnalmaly (h) muslin. 
Jj]5^ jorawfl/, (») winter dress. 
(J^d^jadwaly (a) ruled lines. 
J^JCJ pindoly (s) kind of white earth. 
U^ji farghuly (p) a wrapper, a cloak. 
JyUr kachkoly (p) a beggar's wallet. 
Jj!l aib/, (s) gambol. 
Jj#4j iatnauwuly (a) riches. 
Jy fio/, (p) beak, bill. 
Jj^ 6Ati/, (5) forgetfulness, an error. 
ij^^jhuly (A) body clothes of cattle, 

bag. 
JybJ JAati/, (h) a thump, a rap; dhuly 

dust. 
Jyb huly (h) a thrust, an attack. 
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J^ bahalj (h) a two- wheeled car. 

Jii^ tahalj (h) 'housewifery) service. 

Jf>-jl ojhali (H) privacy. 

J^y>- chuhal^ (u) mention, cheer, 
jollity. 

JjbJjlibJ dhandhaly (h) wrangling, 
trick. 

ijjtf>- hamaHlj (a) a sword-belt hung 
from the shoulders. 

^}^k^,8abtlf {a) a road, path, mode. 

J^J zambll, (p) a basket, a purse. 

4J-J Jij reUpely (h) abundance, crowd. 

Jj«xJ handily (a) a candle, lantern. 

JjJCi^fittit(/f/, (a) a table-cloth, a towel. 

Jj^^ khaprailj («) a tiled-house. 

J^Moi/ajt/, (a) breastworks, entrench- 
ments. 

J^iL iufail^ (a) A parasite, a glutton. 

JmI^ A:?/, (s) a small nail, peg, tack. . 

4JJ0 nakelj («)the iron in a camePs nose. 

^JJiC ghulelj (p) a pellet-bow. 

JJ lailj(A) night. 

J^ mai/, (s) dirt, rust, scum ; mtlj (p) 
a needle, skewer. 

i^lfkoyal^ {$) name of a bird, a flower. 

i^t^jhtl^ (H) a lake. 

Jm^J dAf ^, (h) looseness, remissness. 

Ji^ Ar/^i/, (u) parched grain. 



aU 6ai7t, (s) an eel. 

a|^ khirantj (p) pace, gait. 

aL«»- husam^ (a) & sharp sword. 

>%Lm» sham, (?) evening. f 

AUd^irttf samsamj (a) a sharp sword. 

aUS lagham^ ) 

' .^ ^ (p) a bridle, a bit. 

A^i lagam, ) 

i«UcJb1 ihtimdm^ (a) solicitude, antiety. 

/*to| zamanif (a) a rein, a bridle. . 

Aj dam, (ap) the bass part in music ; 

(u) a spring of water, a fathom. 
aj>U- hhatim^ (a) a ring, a seal. 
^^^ hqjm^ (a) thickness, bigness. 
1%^ sharm^ (p) bashfulness, shame. 
AJJ 6a«m, (p) banquet, assembly. 
Aj2 lezam, (p) a kind of bow. 
AjJb kezanty (p) firewood. 
Jt^ rasm^ (a) custom. 
i^ ktsftij (a) kind, species, diTiaion ; 

kasamj an oath. 
AM^ bhasamj (s) ashes. 
A^ pashm, (p) wool, hair, a thing of 

no moment. 
JLj>- chashmy (p) the eye, hope. 
fft^ shhhamj (s) a kind of wood. 
Ja} Tiasm, (a) poetry, verse, order. 
(^) ^^t?*9 (0 thinking vanity. 
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fij rakamj (a) a mark, sign, writing. 
ftiiJ^ shabnam^ (p) dew. 
A^ kautHj (a) tribe, a people, family. 
/lyiit^samum^ (a) hot^pestilensial wind. 
i%^J dhumj (h) tumult, noise, fame. 
Mi^ tnuhimm^(k) important, urgent. 
f^jJ rimy (p) pus, matter, dregs. 
j^ seaty (s) the flat bean. 
jmmJ fiofim, (a) a gentle Eepbyr, a 
breeae. 



^1 flft, (p) A graceful attitude, affecta* 

tion; (a) time, 
^li ^t an batty (ph) spirit, pride, 
^bj zabany (p) the tongue, language, 

flame.* 
^\S> chatany (h) rocky ground, block 

of stone. 
^IsmiIj ddstany (p) a story, fable. 

e;V* •Z^''' (^) '^^^' ^^^9 ^ sweetheart. 
^lflEr;jM» sauri^fany (a) name of a 

medicine. 
^\(i^gardany (p) turning, conjugation. 
^^^ JCmj 9tWait, (p) an anvil. 
^Id)! asan, (a) summons to prayers. 
^j\ urany (s) act of flying. 
^J; rdny (p) the thigh. 



^jbS guzrany (p) life, passing, liveli* 

hood. 
^1^ khizany (p) autumn. 
^^1^ mtzany (a) a balance, the sign 

Libra. 
I^Li s5ii, (ps) a whetstone. 
^LJ liaany (a) the tongue, language. 
I^Lm» s&an, (a) business, dignity, na« 

ture. 
yj^ U^ ArAan, kany (ps) a mine. 
^l^J offiArafi, (p) a shop, a workshop. 
^Jm paikany (p) the head of an arrow. 
^Ut amany (a) safety, security. 
^l«;J darmany (p) medicine, remedy* 
^UmJj re€many (p) string, cord, rope, 

thread. 
^Ud kamany (p) a bow. 
^U ftaft, (p) bread. 
^Iim* sindny (a) the point (of a spear^ 

&c.), a spear. 
^Jc^' ^niny (a) reins, a bridle. 
^^ cho^any (s) dropping. 
^\^ nthdny (s) act of appearing. 
^l^ chhany (s) a roof. 
^^ ghaUy (U) as much as is thrown 

into a mill or mortar at once. 
jjU^ 8hirifany{A) lui artery. 
^ buny (p) a basis, root, stem. 
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iifiii V^ P^^^^ phaban^ (h) embeU 
lifhment. 

^jy nau^raiani (s) name of an orna- 
ment. 

^\^chhafiianj(K} cuiiingf slip^cbip* 

^^^u2iapeianf(H) a roller, a button, &c. 

^^ lahnj (a) a sound, note, melody* 

^^'iifalakhunf (p) a sling. 

y^^ gwrdan^ (p) tbe neck* 

^«X^ ^crdfon, (a) Eden, paradise* 

^Jut« ma^Aan^ (a) a mine. 

^1^1 utaratij (s) a fragment* 

^lyj buharanj (H) sweepings* 

{:^^^jharan^ (h) sweepings, a coarse 
cloth for wiping furniture, <&c* 

y^^ kairan^ (s) parings, clippings. 

^^^5ariin,(H) rottenness, putrefaction. 

y^ kiratty (s) the sunbeams, the rays 
of the sun, moon, &c« 

^jJ darzafty (p) a needle. 

ujj^ '^^^^9 (') ^ needle, pricker of a 
gun. 

^^>0^ghasan, (5) the act of rubbing* 

^ /a^n, (a) cursing, imprecating. 

^J zaghauy (p) a kite* 

^jL^ chapkariy (H) a vest, a coat 

»^^ patkarij (5) a knock, a fall* 

^o^ shikauy (p) skrinking* 



^j;Lf»- chhtlany (h) parings. 

^^|A>- chilmariy (a) a skreen, a blind, a 

lattice. 
^1 tin, (f) wool. 
(^^^i>> chitwany (H) sight, a look. 

ii2^i«?> (h) a louse. 

^2^4b5^ ma^tffi, (a) an electuary medi- 



cme. 



(j}»^ sarsony (t) a species of mustard. 

^f kufiy (p) podez. 

^jTL #agiifi, (H) teak wood, or tree. 

^f gofiy (#) a sack, bag of coarse cloth. 

^^^ hhaufiy {t) the eyebrow. 

^^ ^^ ^f*^y (H) «J3^5fi, (A) opium. 

^^Lj bisahariy («) fetidness, stink. 

^^^/gophany (h) a sling. 

yM^\ uffhatiy (h) involution, entangle* 

ment. 
^ji^ dfttift, (« ) inclination, sound ; da^ 

hany (s) sultriness. 
^^^parhtHy (h) a mullet; parhoHyihe 

act of reading. 
^ ghitty (s) disgust, bashfulness* 
^«^jM) itfiig/kaff, (f) any thing to 

smell to, sDuff. 
^^^^^ghanghany(u)sai imitative sound* 
^^ybj^ sohatiy (p) a file, a whetstone* 
^I^Jj) indrayariy (s) colocynth. 
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^^ btn^ (f ) a stringed musical instru- 
ment. 

^^j^k^jabtn^ (a) the forehead. 

sikanjabtfij (p) oxymel. 

^^^t asttfij (p) a sleeve. 

^j«>> chtn^ (p) fold, plait, wrinkle. 

^*)ij>^ surtttj (p) the buttocks, hips, 
thighs. 

M»i/^ futfrin^ (p) detestation, an im« 
precation. 

^X«J namhtn^ (pf ) pickled lemons. 

^^Simi sangtnj (p) a bayonet 

^b baling (p) a pillow. 

^^^^ zamlfif (p) the earth, ground. 

^^^ Aramtn, (a) an ambush. 

^jAM>se»a'ffi,(«) vermicelli, macaroni. 



4 ^ 



jb 5a'o, (h) the pox ; («) wind, air. . 
jb \k^ gathtya^bffoj (s) rheumatism, 
jb natv, (p«) a boat, ship, vessel. 
^ bUf (p) smell, odour. 

^Auf A-60, (p) perfume, odour. 
y pauy (h) the one or ace on dice. 
js^ hqfoy (a) satire, a lampoon. 
y^justjuy (p) searching. 
nahOf (a) syntax (in grammar), 
way, path, manner. 



^ khoj (p) habit, custom, disposition* 

jfc>l^ dawadauy (p) labour and fatigue. 

y}{^fj y^ tag^Uj iagdauj (p) bustle, 
fatigue. 

jj)\ abruy (p) the eyebrow. 

jj)\ ab^ruj (p) honour, renown, ele- 
gance. 

jjl J daruj (p) medicine. 

^j]^j rawa^rauj (p) travelling. 

jjjjj badar^rauj (p) a drain, or sewer. 

jiJI^ /araztf, (p) a scale, a balance. 

jjjl arsii, (p) wish, desire, distress. 

jM) ftf, (p) a side, part, towards. 

^y tawazzuj (a) ablution, arriving at 
puberty. 

yzA guft'gUj (p) conversation, dis- 
course. 

jS\ tt/u, (h) a kind of grass. 

jjb balUf (5) sand. 

^^jilauy (a) retinue, court, equipage. 
J) sd/ti, (p) a leech. 

j] /tftf, (5) the flame of a candle. 

jJI|». chhanwj (s) shade, a shadow. 

jy«) sahoy (a) an error, inadvertency. 

ybjj rohuy (5) the name of a fish. 



2^1 ahy (p) a sigh. 
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>b bah^ (a) virility, manhood. 

i\j^j robahj (p) a fox. 

i\^ 8ipahj (p) soldiers, an army. 

i(\j iahy (p) a plait, multiplicity. 

2rl>.^*aA, (p) dignity, rank, splendour. 

2fl>- chahf (s) desire, wish, love. 

i!\jfj^ f (ir-6a-raA,(p)supply, travelling 
expenses. 

i{\j,ti sarahy (h) praise, commendation. 

if\^ ikrahj (a) horror, aversion. 

2n^C::u<AtM^tArraA,(A)aversion,reIuctance. 

if\ij rqfahj (a) repose. 

2fU31s>. khankahy (a) a monastery. 

ifo kdhj (p) grass, straw. 

l^o gahj (p) a place, tune. 

X^ pagahf (p) dawn of day. 

^rlTjb bar'gahy (p) a court, palace. 

2fuj nigahy (p)a look, glance, the aspect. 

2fI:j panahy (p) shade, shelter, asylum. 

s\yi^ tan-khwahy(2) wages, an assign- 
ment. 

i^J waky (p) bravo ! how excellent 1 

irlff thahy (5) bottom, ford. 

^^ S^y^^y (p) S'^^9 straw, green 

herbage. 
ijy taubahj ( A)penitence, conversation. 
ij tahy (p) fold, plait, the bottom, intent. 
^ti:>-^fakhtahy (p) a dove, a colour. 



^J^ bardahj (p) a captive, a slave. 

ifj\j barhj («) a flood, increase. 

Xjj zirahj (p) iron armour made with 
rings. 

x^ karahj (a) aversion. 

i(j if\j rah rah^ (p) & ^^7' 

ifjij rtrhy (h) the backbone. 

Xj^ mizhahy (p) the eyelash. 

^1>-1 ihatahy(A) an enclosure, a fence. 

^J daf^hy (a) time, a moment, one 
time. 

tiijikhy (a) knowledge of religion and 
law. 

iftp*^ suiohy (p) distress, affliction, indi- 
gence. 

ifyJ^ shikohy (p) dignity, grandeur. 

i^ luhy (h) a hot wind. 

^itlPrfi^^^ (0 the tongue. 

«^b 6apA, (s) steam, vapour. 

0^ lathy (5) an obelisk, a club, or staflT. 

•^Ui santhy (h) a joining. 

0^^ ganthy (5) a knot, a bundle. 

<i^^ sonthy (5) dry ginger. 

m^SimJ penthy (h) a market. 

«^jS /o^/^, (h) a corpse. 

m^ Aa^A,(s) violence,teasing, obstinacy. 

p^ .ffl uth baiihy (sh) restlessness. 

<^ pithy (s) the back. 
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4^ l/^o^*^' potlA) (Hf ) access. 
stth^ (f ) dregs of betel. 
gamajhj (s) comprehension. 
ianjhy (#) evening, 
^y dff/Aj (s) nnderstancKng, compre* 

hension. 
#^j^ khojhf (H) search, inquiry. 
^^ wqfhj (▲) cause, mode, visage. 
*€f.J ^V^9 (0 choice, love, desire. 
t^ypunchh, (#) a tail. 
JbJcS gandhf (s) perfume, odour. 
jbjflj darhj (s) a jaw tooth, a grinder. 
JbJ$ garh^ (s) difficulty. 
Jby>'^ chiff ckirhf (h) vexation* 
^j rakhj {s) ashes. 
,^j parakhf (#) examination, triaL 
^j^^ chamrakhf (a) the apparatus of 

a spinning wheel. 
<^T ankh^ (a) the eye* 
^j\ ikb^ (i) sQgar-oaoe* 



»p^ bhukhj (h) hunger. 
<^CJ likhj^s) a nit, the egg of a louse. 
. (C f > bhtkhy (f) begging, charity, alms. 
"^if^jagahy (h) a place. 

'V ^^^' (') ^ b^^ndle. 

't^j^ tiiigA, (h) sleepiness. 

<^jMi Munghy (#) a smell. 

«^U>- J:*^ chtlj chilhj (# ) a kite (fal- 

co cheela). 
0^\) bahhy (f) the arm. 

^ P^^i (') gr^*^*^9 tallow. 
<^j rehj (h) alkali used in washing and 
making soap. 



I 



t^^ U- j5, ^aV, (p) a place. 
,^\j ra*e, (a) wisdom, opinion, thought 
^ uili alifbe,(r) the a,b,c ; the alpha- 
bet 
i^^jo^By (p) a rivulet, a brook. 



List of Irregular Masculine Nouns alphaheticaUy arranged hy their 

Terminations, 

C.> + t£-^yA f Aar6a^,( A)sherliet, beverage. 

i£j\^\ ispaiy (h) steel. UM pUt^ (s) bile, gall. 

aJi IStf (a) an Arabian idol. LS.^ ^«A^, ( A)the inferio^part, below, 

i£^ buty (p) an idol, a mistress. subjection. 
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U'^ffC bakhij (p) fortune, prosperity. 
v:>a^ takhty (p) a throne. 
(j:^^£S^ darakhty (p) & ^^cc* 
cuc^ raAr/i/, (p) goods and chattels, 

property. 
cs^^ff) lakhty (O ^ piece, portion. 
\iJL^ji paraty(ji)9i fold, crust, astratum. 
^:CJJ,a>' hazraij (a) m. f. his honour, 

highness, &c* 
Vi::.-^^ J 9 ^,-%f»' chap'O'rast* (p) unstea- 

diness, carelessness. 
J J «X:j 6aitd-o-6a«^,(p) regulation, 



z^^^jttftj (p) evenness, a couple, a 
match* 



economy. 

dasty (p) hand, cubit, purge. 
p po«^, (p) crust, shell; skin. 
dosty (p) a friend, a lover. 
.lU-Ji J da«A/, (p) a desert, a forest. 

ttishty (p) a large bason, ewer, 
or cup. 

i!:S kiihty (p) a sown field. 
Ciix^^lL biUshtj (s) a span. 
VA^l.;^ kunishtj (p) a christian church, 

idolatrous temple. 
\£^^ goshij (p) meat, flesh, 
i-uugil:^ kkil^j (a) a dress, robe of 

honour. 
(^>%ftjj|j a;ar&i{/l^, (p) brocade, cloth of 
gold. 




wakif (a) time, season, oppor* 

tunity. 

^ chirkai^ (p) dirt, filth, pus. 
^:\,£^J^ markatj (s) an emerald, 
f (i£^X« ma&i/, (u) a worn rupee, or 

other coin. 
wuotj danty (s) a tooth. 
(j:^^ bffonty (h) shape, the act of 

cutting out clothes. 
c:J|^IJ <a6ti/, (a) a coffin, a bier, the 

ark of the covenant. 
dJJ^ iubuty (a) firmness, confirmation 

by evidence. 
c:jy tut^ (a) a mulberry, 
c:^^ suty (js) thread; $oty («) a 

spring. 
f^y\l yakuty (a) a ruby, 
d^^ A?ii/, (u) survey, a task, guess, 
djye mtf^, (f ) urine. 
CL^^ 6Ati/, (s) a demi-god, a demon. 
*cu^]^ rayaiy (a) a standard. 
*c:^ bety (s) a cane, a rattan* 
(.s-*^^ cAoiir, (;) the Hindii name of 

the twelfth month. 
c:-o^ kibrtty (p) sulphur, 
uu^j re/, (s) sperma genitale, seed. 

S 
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^^/^ t?^ra, (A) any thing frigbtral, 
a demon. 
^g*^9 (•) a «ong, singing. 

kumaitj{k)si bay coloured horse* 
khety («) a field, a field of battle. 



\j paij (h) breadth (of cloth or of a 
river)) tow. 

l^j ttttj (h) panvass, sackcloth. 
"i^l^ thai J (h) the frame of a roof for 
thatching, on which the straw is laid, 
arrangement. 

\^ ghut^ (h) mode, shape, offence, 
want, a landing place. 
\JL^ paty («) a shutter, the valve of u 

folding door* 
\ti0^j>' churkuty (h) powder. 
^JL^^girgity (h) aliaard, a chameleon. 
^j^jhurmai^ (h) a multitude, a 
battle. 

}b bani^ (s) share, a weight. 
3j^ khunt^ (h) a comer, ear*wax, 
station* 

i^ ghuntf (h) a gulp, a draught* 
^ XJ benty (h) a handle. 



u^ tenty (u) the ripe fruit of the 
koi'ily a sp^ck on the eye. 







^jUt amawai, (s) the inspissated juice 
of the mango. 

*" J buty a kind of pulse, chick-pea. 
^2^1 akhrotj ($) a walnut 
y kotf (s) a fort, redoubt, castl^. 

hj rahaij (h) a wheel for drawing 
water with. 
^JL^jf^ chhaparmkhai, (hs) a^ bed- 
stead with curtains. 

chaukhaiy (#) frame of a door, 
&c. 
sJL^j^ marghaij (s) the place where 

Hindus burn their dead. 
(JL^^i4,D^jamghaiy(8) crowd, multitude. 
^^petj (s) the belly, the womb, 

pregnancy. 
" A^ kiij (s) an insect, the dregs of 
oil in a lamp, Ac. 






^JiG iashy (h) cloth of gold, brocade. 

^UA^ kha$hkhaih, (p) poppy-seed, 
a poppy. 

^IjU pidSshj (p) retaliation, recom- 
pense. 

(jL\aj kumashy (a) manners, triies, 
furniture of every kiqd« 

^U mashy (s) a kind of vetch. 
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^jts^ Juhsh^ (a) obscenity in word or 

deed. 
(jt^j wahsh^ (^) & wil<l beast. 
tjts^ hakhsh^ (p) share, fbrgiveness. 
^A^ larsh^ (a) a roof, a throne, the 

ninth heaven. 
(jijifarshy (a) carpetting, bedding, 

pavement. 
'^(ji^jylS^urishy (p) assault, storm, in- 



vasion. 



(^/tyl shush^ (p) the lungs. 
^JL& ghashj (a) stupor, fainting. 
^Ju^^ tarkash^ (p) b, quiver. 
ijii\ ulashy (t) the leavings of a supe- 
rior. 

+(j^V ^^l^l^y (O * pillow. 

f^^ilf^ ArA(i/t$A,(p) interruption, solici- 
tude. 

^JUj namshy (?) a kind of food made 
with milk. 

^^p^ sar^poshy (p) a cover^ a lid. 

^y {^Jc\j palang-'poshy (s) a coverlet, 
a counterpane. 

C/V uV^ khz»an'poshy (p) a cloth for 
covering a tray. 

(j^^joshy (p) ebullition, passion, lust. 

(j^j(^ doshj (s) the shoulder. 

{J^%j^ kharoshy (p) & crash, tumult. 



(^j^ saroshy (p) an angel, a voice 

from heaven. 
^y^ khar^goshj (p) a hare, a rabbit. 
^J*yj^ sar'i'goshy (p) the ear. 
^J^y goshj (p) the ears. 
^jtSif\^ siyah'goshy (p) name of an 

animal. 
(Ji'y^ mushy (O ^ mouse. 
fJLy noshy (p) a drink, a present, an 

antidote. 
^jJb hoshy (p) understanding, mind, 

soul. 
^jLj (^i^ gird'peshj (p) all round. 
fj^j reshy (p) a wound, pus. 
{j!^j^ sareshy (p) glue, starch. 
^jtJff taishy (a) levity, passion. 
\^J^ ^aishy (a) pleasure, delight. 
^^^plXe mukkaishy brocade. 
^JL^ neshy (p) sting (of a venomous 

animal), a puncture. 

4^ i (ma^riif). 

iJy^ motty (s) a pearl. 

\^^J*9 (0 li^®> sou^ spirit. 

<• 

^^1^ khawass-ty (a) the place be- 

hind a great man on an elephant. 
^\ af^By (vulg. fl/^f), (a) a serpent. 
|Jt& shaliy (s) rice, paddy. 
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\^punif («> water, lustre, ^erm. '""* ' ^^ iWAi, (*) a companion, ally* 



.L^tnabntj (a) a foundation. . '' 
^j^^amafti,(A) cornelian, belonging 



to Yuman or Arabia Felix. 



^5^^d^^^J^) Vkind of rice. 
^J dahtf (s) thick sour milk. 



\ 

' ' * ' Ml' 

*. These. words^are^given a»reg<|ilarTn Shaln«||g§£^,Hilld^^t• Diet. 1820. 



+ These are tke only exceptions in O ai and ^ f«A. 



Masculine Nouns in \ ^\ and if uninflectible in the Singular j i. e. belonging to 

the 1st Declension (par. 32). 

1st Words in if preceded by a quiescent consonant or a l^ong vowel, as .^^ 
. tmmhp the face,' &c. 9d/ Words in ^J not^nasal."*' 3d. Many foreign words not 
pure Hindustani, but derived from other languan^s :^aa^lfV "^^^^9 W father;' 
\j\t} datOy (s) a giver ;' \&^ kabita^ (s) a poet ;' \sj pita^ (s) father ;' U^\; rqfij 
(a) ^ a prince ' (N.B. sometimes flexible) ; ttX£^ khuddj (p) ^^€^ ;' 1 JS g(i(/a^(p) 
-a beggar ;' Ij^ sauda, (^) HnelancbWly ;' \3i:^« mtrza (or mtrso), (p) a prince ;' 
UIj d^a, (p)^ a sage, w^e ;' SyL^J peih'mfii^'{v)i^ aleaderf bjJ d(i/^a,(p)% river;' 
also ti laliy^u) a mastet.' 4tb« Nouns' wliich do not form the feminine by changing 
\ a and if ah into 4^ ? are uninflectible, and vice versa* Finally, pure Hindustani 
nouns in \ a, and those ending in ^\ an (nasal), and the weak Persian if , are gene- 
rally flexible. (Vide par. 63-66.) 
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VOCABULARY. 



s. i^\ ab, ad. now, presently ; ab 
takf till now. 

A. ^JcjI ibtida, f. beginning. 

s. ^\ ahhiy ad. just now, exactly 
now, immediately. 

s. c^l op, self, selves, sir. 

s. ^^jJ\ dpasy themselves, one an- 
other; kindred. 

s. UjI apna^ m. belonging to self, 
own ; f. ^\ apnu 

H. lisHii apahunchna, v. n, to ar- 
rive at. 

s. \jj3\ utarna, v. a* to cause to 
alight, or descend, strip off. 

s. \jjj\ utarna, v. n. to descend, to 
alight. 

A. \i\iA ittifakan^ ad. accidentally. 
l:jt itna, a. so much, many. 

s. ^ \ dlA, a. eight. 

s. \j\^»\ uthana v. n. to lift or raise 
up, to take away. 

9 

H. Ulcfl uthfana, v. n. to depart. 
jSL. UffI tdhna, v* n. to rise up; to be 

abolished, to go away. 
A. .(^Ul asnoBj in the midst of. 
k.ji\ asar, m. a mark, impres^ion^ 

effect. 
s. ^t a;, ad. to-day. 
A. CL>)l>.tya2;a^,f.penmssion,orders. 
iH. ^^1 ajiy an interjection to call 

or bespeak attention, 
s. \^>\ Ofdhohhiy a. good, excellent;, 

well. 
A. ^jA»\ ahmalff a. very or most 

foolish, a fool. 
A. Jl^l ahwdl, m. (plural of J U-), 

condition, circumstances, events, 

state, account. 



A. jLi>.1 ikhtiyar, m. choice, autho- 
rity. 
A.^l akkir, a. last, at last. 

A. C^y^l akhiraty f. fifturity, a fu- 
ture state. 

K.\J\ add, f. performance, payment. 

A. c-^j\ adab, m. institute; polite- 
ness. Adab dend, to pay re- 
spects. 

A. ^^v)l ddml, m. £ a. descendant 
of Adam, a human being (man 
or woman), an individual, peo- 
ple. 

8. UjT ddkd, a. half. 

H.^jI vdhar, ad. thither. 

H.^jt idhar, ad. hither. 

H. ULjbv)1 adhydnd or adhydrlend, v.a. 
to halve. 

A. 2fjU irdda, m. desire, purpose. 

p. Ai^l dram, m. health, comfort. 
p.^Jjl drzu, f. wish, desire, want. 

s. \jjj\ urnd, v. n. to fly. 

p. j)j! a^o/if, a. free, liberated ; soli- 
tary, 
p. ^^jj^ dzurdagl, f. affliction, dis- 

** pleasure, vexation. 
p. ^j^Ufl s. f. azmaish, trial. 
H. (jj us, that; i^, this; inflections 

of the pronouns wuh and yih. 
s. (^1 05, f. hope, desire; reliance. 
p. ^Lt a^an, a. easy. 
A. c-^U«>f asbdb, m. (plural ofw^), 

causes, goods and chattels. 
A.j\0M^\ istifsdr, m. searching for 

information, inquiry. 
A. i^\jJi isrdf, m. prodigality, ruin. 
H. A. ^Ja^\ is'tarah, ad. in this 

manner. 
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p. ^;U^t asman, m. the sky, the 
fiimament^ heaven. 

A. H. ^iaJ\yA iswdste, ad. for this 
reason ; uswaste, for that reason. 

P. Lji/^' ashrafiy f. a gold coin so 
called. The Calcutta ashrafi 
is worth £1. \\s. 8<i. 

p. 1:^11 ashnay m. f. an acquaintance, 
lover, friend. 

A. JJa.^! istabaly m. a stable. 

A. J-tf^ aslj f. root, origin, founda- 
tion, lineage, capital. 

A\ ^\ ittild, f. manifesting, declar- 
ing ; investigation, knowledge. 

A,j\ss\ itibar, m. confidence, faith, 
credit, respect. Itibar karna, 
to believe or confide in. 

A. jU&c) itimad, m. reliance, trust. 

A. ^lc\ ala, ad. higher, highest. 

A. c^liT afaty f. (plural of c:-'iT), 
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calamities, misfortunes, evils. 
LiuJi of at J f. calamity. 

p. c->\i3l a/](a6, m. the sun, sun- 
shine. 

p. fj^yJ\ afsosy m. sorrow, concern, 
vexation, interj. ah! alas! Af- 
SOS karnd, to lament. 

A. f^^^\ aflaturij m. Plato. 

A.JiSS aksavy a. most, many, much ; 
for the most part. 

H. l^ akhcLy m. a bag. 

s. L^^ akela, a. alone. 

s. ViiJ^T ag, f. fire, ^g ^f^na or la- 
gana, to set on fire. 

s« 4-&;«' ^g^r*f s. the fore part. 

p.^) agar, conj. if. 

p. <1L>-^ agarchl, conj. although. 

s. ^t Ggtd, a. prior, past. 

s. ^T age, before, in front, beyond, 

formerly, forwards, hence. 
A. ^\ albattttf^d, certainly, indeed. 
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A. (^Uslf iltimaSf m. f. beseeching, 

petitioning. 
H. Ufs}! ulajkna, to be entangled, to 

quarrel, 
u. \j\^\ uljhancLj V. a. to entangle. 
8. i^\ alagf a. separate, apart. 
A. fXc\ imamy m. a leader in i*eligion, 

a prelate, priest. 
A. (jW^l imtihdn, m. proof, trial, 

examination, experiment, 
p. J^\ umed or ummed, f. hope. 
A. j^\ amir, m. a commander, a 

nobleman, a grandee, a lord, 
s. UT and, v. n. to come ; s. m. the 

sixteenth part of a rupee, 
p. g^\ amboh, m. a crowd, multi- 
tude, mob, concourse. 
p. jjjl andar, prep, within, inside. 
s. UjJt andhd, a. blind, dark, 
s. \^j^<^\ andherl, f. darkness, 
p. ^JJ\ andesha, m. thought, me- 
ditation, suspicion, anxiety. 
A. ^LJ) insdn, m. pnan, a human 

being, mankind, 
s. j«jT dnsu, m. a tear. 
A. uJL3;Wn5a/',m. decision (ofaques- 

tion or cause), equity, justice. 
A. (Amj\ indm, m. a present, a gift. 
A. J^\ inkdr, m. denial, 
s. ^^t dnkh, f. the eye. 
s. jSj\ungal, s.m. a finger's breadth. 
s. ,Jiil unglt, f. a finger, 
s. ^}^^ angutht, f. a ring worn 

on the finger. 
v.jy!j\ angur, m. a grape. 
j\A Ayydz, a man's name. 
H. d^y unt, m. a camel. 
H. Lj\ aisa, a. such as this. 
s. C)j1 ek, a. one. 

A. j^Uj^ imdn, m. faith, belief, re- 
ligion, conscience. 



p. ^IjJUj^ tmandar, a. faithful, ho- 
nest. Iman lana, to believe. 
H. L^\j bapf m. father. 
H. Lu\j bat, f. a word, afiair. 
p. oby bad, f. wind. 
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p. 2il&jb badshah, m. a king. 

p. Jj bar, m. load, fruit ; time, 
once ; a court. 

p.jIj baz, back; baz aria, to de- 
cline, reject. 

p. jljb bazar, m. a market. 

p. ^5;b &a2;f , f. play, sport ; a game. 

H. ^b basan, m. a basin, plate, 
dish, goblet, pot, 8cc. 

s. JU bal, m. hair: h. ear of com; 
p. wing. 

p. SU bala, ad. above, up, high. 

s. US3U bantna, v. a. to share, to dis- 
tribute, to divide. Bant lena, 
to divide and take. 

s. LibiXjU, bandhna, v. a. to bind, to 
shut up. 

p. jf^b bawar, m. credit, faith. JS5- 
trar kama, to believe. 

s. jibb bahir, ad. without. 

p. Aibb baham, together. 

H. bbj batana, v. a. to point out, to 
explain, to teach. 

s. blfsr^ ^ batti bujhana, v. a. to 
put out the candle. 

s. bbs^ bajand, to sound, to play on 
a musical instrument. 

s. \xsi bajna, v. n. to be sounded, 
to sound. 

H. b\^ar bujhana, to explain, extin- 
guish. 

H. b^ bachna, v. n. to be saved, 
to escape. 

p. ^ bachcha, m. an infant, a child, 
the young of any creature. 

s. b\^ bichana, v. a. to spread. 
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P. ^jSitZ^, bakhshish, f. gift, grant, 

forgiveness, 
p. Ll^ bakshna or bakhsh dena, or 

bakshish karna, v. a. to give, 

to bestow. 
p. ^J^si bakhshi, m. a general, a 

commander-in-chief. 
A. J^ buihl, m. avarice, stinginess, 

parsimony. 
A. J^^ bakhtl, a. a miser, niggard. 
p. ViS-^Jj bad-bakht^ unfortunate. 
p. JJ bad, a. evil, bad ; used in com- 
pounds, as ' ia^f-^ra^, a rascal; 

bad-kho, ill-disposed, 
p. ^S) badan, m. the body, 
p. ^^JJ badi, f. badness, evil, 
p. ji bar, f. bosom, produce ; prep* 

upon. 
H. \ji bur a, a. bad, worse. 

P->!/> equal. 

p. i^]^ barabart, f. equality ; com- 
petition. 

p. s. b^jb^ barbad karna, v. a. to 
destroy. 

p. b^ b j) bar pa karna, to excite. 

H. ^j» bartan, m. a dish, plate, 
vessel, utensil. 

s. (j^j) baras, s. m. a year. 

p. f^Jbji barham, ad. united, con- 
fused ; angry. Barham hona, 
to be confused or angry. 

s. \y^ bara, a, large, great ; barai, 
greatness. 
bU^ barhana, v. a. to increase, 
to promote. 

s. bjb^ barhna, v. n. to increase. 

p. j^ baSf ad. enough, plenty. 

s. j^^a-J bastif f. an abode, a vil- 
lage. 

A. Jju bad, ad. after, afterwards, 
subsequent, at the end 
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A. cu^^ rahat, f. quiet, ease. 

p. j|^ raz, m. a secret, a mystery. 

A. ^j rutba, m. rank, dignity. 

s. ^j rati, f. weight or measure of 
' eight barley-corns. 

A. i ^z^»a: > j ru(:hsat, f. leave, dis- 
charge. 

p. jSs^j mstagar, m. a saviour ; a. 
upright. 

p. is^j rastttf m. a road. 

A. ^Jjfj raftk, m. a friend, ally. 

s. L^ rakhna, to keep, put, place, 
possess, own, save, reserve. 
Rakh dena, to put down, to 
place. 

p. jj rfi, m. face, surface. 

P. ^jf^j rubaru, ad. in the presence, 
face to face. 

s. ffjjfj rupiya, m. a rupee. 

s. ^yj rotl, f. bread, a loaf. 

A. r^j Tuhy f. soul, spirit. 

s. \jjj rona, v. n. to weep, to be me- 
lancholy ; m. lamentation, grief. 

H. \:Jbj rahna, v. n. to stay, stop, be, 
exist, last, live. 

H. "i^^^J^j rahnewala, m. an inhabit- 
ant. 

s. C£-^^ ret, f. sand, filings. 

p. ifJ\j zada, m. a son, child* 

p. ^^bj zaban, f. the tongue, lan- 
guage, dialect. 

v.jj zar^ m. gold, wealth, money. 

p. ^^j zamirif ground, a field. 

p. jyj zor, m. force, strength. 

p. jjlj^J zorawar, a. powerful. 

A. ^Jbj ziyada, m. augmentation; 
ad. more. 

p. ^Vj ^iyo>n, m. loss, damage. 

s. iKiiL sath, prep. with. Sath lena, 
to take with. 



s. ^j^\^ sathi, m. a companion. 
s. \jLa sara, a. all, the whole, 
s. (^L) SOS, f. a mother-in-law* 
p. JL sal, m. a year. 
s. ^j^\^ samhne, prep, in front, 
p. ijLi soya, m. shadow, protection, 
s. Cj^Md sab, a. all, every, the whole. 
A. c,. if Ml sabab, m. cause, reason, 

motive ; prep, on account of. 
p. Jj vl^.»..t «tt(uft (ar, a. lightly 

burdened, 
p. U^ 0^ supurd karnd, v. a. to 

give in charge, to consign. 
s. M^ sack, m. true, truth. 
H. J^ Ju«a Sudani, a. well-shaped, grace- 

fril. Also J^ J^. 
s.yyd mV, m. the head, the top. 
p. \j^sara, f. a caravansary, a house, 
p. \y» saza, f. punishment, 
p. L<^«MM» stistl,t. laziness,dilatoriness. 
p. jLi safar, a journey, voyage, 
s. IXrf sakfia, v. n. to be able, 
p. jJcS^ Sikandar, m. Alexander, 
s. 1)1^ sikkana, v. a. to teach. 
A. |«L2* salam, salutation ; hail ! 
A. uu^Li salamat, safety. 
A. ^liaL) sultan, m. a sovereign. 
A. AMI «amm, m. poison. 
s. ^(^^f^ samcfjh, f. comprehension. 
s. I:»^js4^ samqjhna, v. a. to compre** 

hend, understand, 
s. Lx^ «z£nna, v. a. to hear. 
^.j\ya sawar, a. a rider mounted or 

riding, embarked. 

A. \y>a siwa, CXCCpt. 

p. i^J\y^ sawart, f. riding, equipage. 

A. Jt^ sawal, m. interrogation, re- 
quest, begging. 

s. L>jM» sochna, v. a. to consider. 

p. b;w saudxx, m. a bargain, pur- 
chase. 
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As J\c alim, a. learned, kooviog. 
A* (i^Lsf offfib, m. wonders, en- 



• ' «• 



nofiities* 

A« c-^^ 2;aif m* wonder, admira- 
tion ; a* wonderfbl, laie. 
A* iU^^2;tfia,a«wonderfiil,a8tiange 

thing. 
A.jS^ uzr, m. ezcoee. 
A. ^jc- arz, t a petition, request, 

representation* 
A. iZJjLe^ isbrat, enjoyment. 
A, jVafi- qtioTf m. a perfumer, drug* 

gist 
A. Jif qlflf t wisdom, opinion. 
A. A x J LS r qjflmandf a. wise. 
A« Jl^ ifot, m« science, knowledge. 
A. ir«x«k^ umda, noble, fine* 
A. j^«^ umr, f. age, lifetime. 
A. ^t amalf m. action, practice* 
A. vs-^l:^ inayatf (, favour, gift. 
A. (^U1 m\^ awam^nnas^ m. the 

common people. 
A. C^jfr aurat, f. a woman, a wife. 
A. iCJt^LP' iyadat, f. visiting the sick. 
A. 4^>L^ ^t«A, m. pleasure, delight 
A* ]^ gharra, impudence* 
A. ^jojc gharaz. f. design, view ; ad« 

in short, in fine, 
p. i^^j^ ghaznam, a., residing at 

Ghazna. 
p. lJUa ghilaf. m, a coveriog. 
A. ifile ghulam. m. a slave. 
A. mL gham^ m. grief, sorrow. 
k.ji^e. ghair, a. other, different 
A. »JuU fdida, m. profit, gain. 
A.j/^fajr, f. morning, dawn of day ; 

ad. early. 
A, i^tjifidwl, a. devoted. 
p.H. U^ uV*!/ faramosU karna, 

v. n. to forget, 
u. UUy/ar9ni;}a, v. a. tp order. 



F. C^iJ^farifid^ f. eomplaiaL 
p. ^m^^fareb, finaod, a tridL. 
A . SLJkfoMadj m. de[»avity, violence. 
A. i^^fazl^ f. time, season, harvest 
A. kii/oAo^, merely. 

A. jefti /o^^'j m- a b^gar, dervis ; 
poor, indigent. 

A. ^^jJi FalSr^uHahf proper name. 

A.jO fikr, m. f. thought, reflecticHi. 

A. Uiiytt/iiiia, a. a certain one. 

A. '^foujj f. army, a multitude. 

A. \j^ fauraUf ad. quickly, instantly. 

A. i<^lS kazty m. a judge. 

A. AJji Ifobza^ m. grasp, possession. 

A. JjJ iabul, m. consent, approba- 
tion, assent. 

A. Jsi i{ra^/, m. slaughter, killing. 

i. Jki Ij^add, m. stature, size. 

A.jii^ kadr, f. worth, price. 

A« a£ ji ikidisi, a. ancient, old. 

A- ^y /boTjsr, m. aloan« Karzdena^ 
to lend* 

A. Jj^ iatt/, a statement. 

A* f^mi katamy f. an oath. 

A. jy^ ^usur, m. want, fauk. 

A.P. jt^l^i} kazakar, by chance. 

A. ^ i^a^?a, m. a quarrel 

A. (j:^v«U3 ^iyamat, f. the general re* 
surrection; calamity.. 

A. xi iaid, t fetter, imprisonmnent. 

A. ^s.^'^j^ ^mat, f. price, value« 

A. c^^ ii:a^i(, m. a writer. 

s. 1:jI^ katna, v. a. to cut 

p. jl^ kar, m. business, work. 

A. ji\^ kafir, m. infidel. 

s.p. ^.\$ iam, m. business, use. 

s. fj^ kan, m. the ear.. 

s. UjJ\^ kandhoLy m. the shoulder. 

s. 4.^ /e^, ad. when,? 

s. ^fi kahhUf ad. ever, some time 
or other. Also ^j^. kabhH" 
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s. \^ kapfQf IB. clothy clothes. 

s. Is^ kutta^ m. a do^. 

A. c^\»^ /:£^a&y f. a book, writing. 

s.. W;;^ j:£^7iay a. how much ? 

H. ^^ kuchh, ad. aay, some> some* 

tibingy a little, 
su \ij. karna^ v. a. to dio, to make, 
p. (j:-^ kisht, m. f. a sown field. 
p, ^«:;>^ /»«&^y C a boat, shtp. 
s. J^AaZ, ad. to-morrow^ yesterday. 
A. |»K Aafim, m. a wofd, speech. 
H. ^Jfj^^ kaleja, m. the Uver ; cou- 

rpge. 
Vn S kam, a« deficient^ less^ little^ 

rarely. 
A. JU^ kanmlj m. perfection, excel* 

lence. 
A. aj^ kinara, m. side, limit. 
9. \j^ kauwa, m. a crow, 
p. JV^ kottoaly m. the chief officer 

of police. Also KutwaL 
s. isjj^.^. kothfiif 1 a room, 
p. i^^ kucha, m. a lane, a street. 
H:.. ^ kaun, pro. who ? which ? 

what? 
9. LJj^ Arai(»«a,. prQ» which ? what? 

of what sort ?. 
s. ^^ /:of , pro., any, some one, a. 
p. "^ id, conj.. that,, thus, 
s. Jl^ khal, f. skin, hide. Khal 

khamQhna, to take off the skin.. 
H. ^ly^ kahan, ad. where. 
s. l3l^ kkanif V. a. to eat. 
H. \^ khara, a. erect, 
s. Ul^ khubmj v. n. to be opened, 
s. U^ kahnHy v.. a. to tell, sfty^ bid^ 

order,, call, affirm. 
s. U^ kkolm, v.. a. to open, 
s. U^ khonHf V. n. to lose, to waste, 
s. LT <^j^^ khet, m. a field* 
s^ j^yi-^ A;Aefi, f. husbandRyy crop. 



s. J^ A;^^/, m. play, game, sport. 
8. UL^ kkelna, Y.n. to play, to sport, 
s. ^^^-.y^ kakln, ad. somewhere, any- 
where. 

to delineate, draw, 
s. Lf %a, pro, what? how? why? 

whether or not. 
s. LmI^ kaisa, pro. how ? in what 

manner ? what sort of ? 
"• li)^ AySn, ad. why ? how? well? 

what ? Kyun ki^ because^ 
s. L^t> gdli, f. abuse. 
s..yl^ gapw, m« a village* 
p.^b gaii, f, a cow. 
H. bjJkfguefarya, a shepherd. 
p.H. UjOd guzarniy v. n. to pass. 

Guzrana, v. a. to forward, 
p. <^ girdf prep. a. round. 
p. f^^ gardauj hl the i^ck. 
p. ^xu^ g'^fig^^ conversation, 
p. J^ guly m. a rose; gvXke^im, to 

extinguish. 
H. ^ goR, f. a lane. 
p. ^ gunty lost. 
p.H. U^ijUrgMmSn karna, v. a. to 

imagine, fancy, opine, 
p. if\x> gunah, nu fault, crime, sin* 
p. LZ^S gosht, m. flesh, 
s. l1j\^ g^U 113. a landing-place. 
H. \j\jf^ ghabrwmy v. n. to be eon-* 

fiised, perplexed. 
s.^ gAar, m. house,, dwelling, 
s. g^ g^Th f« cm houc, a watch. 
H. \:»^ ghisruiy v. n. to be worn. 
s. \j^ ghora, m. a horse, 
s. {^y^g^huUf m. wheat. 
A. c^^.^^l^ZSr^au^y a. silent. 
H. L2Ji Idt, f. trunk of a tree, 
p. J^'i lachdrj a. helpless, destitute* 
H. Uj^ ladna, v. a. to load, to lade. 
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A. Mji lazim, a. necessary, argent. 

H. ^ lakhf one hundred thousand. 

H. JSi lalach, avarice* 

s. US /ana, y. n. to bring, to breed, 
produce, make* 

A. j;!) laikf a. worthy. 

n. \j\iJ& latkana, v. a. to suspend. 

A. _i|^ 2arat, f. battle, quarrel, war. 

s. 1^ larka, m. a boy, child, babe. 

s. \jji larna, v. a. to fight, to quarrel. 

p.jL^ kuhkar, m. an army. 

A. ^Ui} lu^man, m. a famous East- 
em fabulist. 

H. 4/jO lakrl, f. wood, a staff, stick. 

s. \:^ likhna, v. a. to write. 

s. ^ul lagam, bridle, bit. 

s. \m lagna, v. n. to touch, to be 
applied ; also, to begin. 

s. IJ lamba, a. long, tall. 

p.H. 1^ langra, a. lame. 

s. i^iji logf m. people. 

H. i/«x)j) laundi, f. a slave. 

H. \iSj leina, v. n. to repose, to lie 
down, to rest 

s. b^:jS lejana, v. n. to take away, to 
carry. 

A. ^J^lekifif conj. but, yet, however. 

s. UJ lena, v. a. to take, accept, set, 
buy. 

H. ^ liye, for the sake of. 

s. U ma, f. a mother. 

A.]^U majara, m. state, circum- 
stance, incident. 

8. \Jt J jU mar dalna, v. a. to smite, 
to kill. 

s. U^U marna, v. a. to smite, strike. 

s. fc^U mar«, by reason of. 

A. JU mil, m. property, wealth, 
merchandize, goods. 

A. lI^U malik, m. master, lord, pos- 
sessor, proprietor. 



p. jfJjU maiuia, a. remained, left, 
tired, weary, fatigued. 

s. WU mangna, v. a. to ask for. 

s. 1:jU manna, v.a. to respect, believe. 

H. ci-v« mat, dont. 

A. Cy^^y*^^ mutaajjab, astonished. 

A. J2L« matal, m. a fable, simile, pro- 
verb. 

A. c/Jls:^ nuffUx, f. an assembly, con- 
vention. 

H. blp^ mac^na, v.a. to make, stir, 
commit. 

A . ij^^^ muhawara, m. idiom, usage. 

A. /*ji/b:* mahrum, a. prohibited, ex- 
cluded. 

A. 4>jAff^ fnaAmiMf, a man's name. 

A. uU'Cktfr* mikjiai, f. labour, misfor- 
tune. 

A. tZJ>s < muddat, f. a space of time, 
a long time. 

A. l^J^ muddaa, m. desire, wish. 

A. ^^^muddm, m. a plaintiff, claim-- 
ant. 

A. j]^ murad, f. desire, wish, inten- 
tion, inference. 

A. l^j^ martdba, m. a step, degree, 
dignity, office, time. 

p. «^ mard,m. a male, a man, a hero. 
Mardatuiwar, like a man. 

p. 9r« murgh, m. a fowl, bird. 

s. l3^ marna, v. n. to die, to expire ; 
also marjana. 

A.y^*.^ mu^q^r, m. a traveller. 

A. ^}y:m^ mastul, m. a mast. 

A. Jkusr^ may id, f. a masque. 

A. ^r^jB?'*^ maskhara, a jester. 

H. l3l^«»« mu^Antrana, v. n. to smile. 

A. Cy^^l^^ mtuaAtfr, m. a compa- 
nion, friend, aide<le-camp. 

A.jyiA^ musauwir, a. forming, figur- 
ing ; m. a painter. 
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A .^^^]ia^mutabikfpveip,con(ormd})le to. 

A. k— AVi>< matlabj m. a question, pur- 
pose, meaning. 

A. uJU^ ^^^of} ^' absolved, forgiven, 
excused. Muaf karna, to for- 
give. 

A. j^3jc« mazur, a. excused, excus- 
able. 

A. A^U^ malum f a. known, distin- 
guished, apparent. 

A. \ax^ muammd^ m. an enigma, an 
acrostic. 

A.j^jk^ maghrur, a. proud, fasti- 
dious. 

A, ^^jALo mufliSf a. poor, wretched. 

A. ^ J^k^ muflistj f. poverty. 

A. JlXo mufidy a. profitable, useful. 

A. ulC« makdn, m. a place, dwelling. 

H. Lc^ vtaiAi, a fly. 

s. lU magar, but. 

A. CJ\^ mulkj m. a country. 

H. UL) malndj v. a. to rub, to tread 
on, to anoint. 

s. ULe milna, v. n. to be mixed, to 
meet. 

A. 4^j\x« mano^fi, f. proclamation. 

A. (Jhx^ manttk, m. logic. 

A. ,<Aia:^ mand^i, m. logician. 

a.hI l3^^ ^i« mana karna, v. a. to 
forbid. 

A. (ji^y« muwdfilcy a. conformable. 

p. ^L« miyan, a master. Sir. 

v.j*^ mtr^ m. a chief, a leader. 

p. J^ar «i^ niir hakhshu m. the 
paymaster-general. 

p.j^ TTiez, f. a table. 

A.j«M^ muyassar, a. attained, attain- 
able. 

s. L^ maila, a. dirty, defiled. 

p. (^j£>-V3 n&khush, displeased. 

p. |^bl3 nadan, a. ignorant, simple. 



p. ^tjb nadant, f. ignorance. 

p. ^\j ndlishy f. complaint, lamen- 
tation. 

p. (c^l^ nalishly a. complaining, a 
complainant. 

s. a\} nam, m. name, fame, reputa- 
tion. 

p. J^l} namard, a. unmanly, a cow- 
ard. 

p. i/<^^ namarcZty f. unmanliness. 

p.^O nat£7, f. a ship. 

A. (.--^13 nati, m. a deputy. 

H. l1^ nipat, ad. very, exceed- 
ingly- 

A. l::.^w«1jj nadamat, f. repentance, 

contrition, regret. 

s. ^\jj niddn, ad. at least, at last. 

p. clX) Jp nazdik, prep. near. 

p '^Ji^ U*^ nisfd-nisfi, ad. by halves. 

s. A. d^^ JCU aJ naslhat dend, to coun- 
sel, instruct, i-eprove* 

A.Joj nazar, f. sight. Nazar dnd 
or pahunchnd, to come in sight. 

A. LiL-vurJ niama^, f. favour, benefit, 
delight, affluence. 

A. ^^/-i^ nq/7^, a. precious, delicate, 
exquisite. 

A. i^^Ui nakkdsht, f. painting. 

A. iXAJ nakd, m. ready money* 

A. ^JLsij nal^sh, m. painting, picture, 
map, portrait 

A« ^LaA) nt/^5a?i, m. loss, defect, de^ 
triment. 

A. JJii nakl, f. a history, tale. 

s. U!\^ nikdlnd, v. a. to cause to is- 
sue, to take out. 

s. Ul^ nikalnd, to issue. 

s.^ nagar, m. a city, a town. 

p. jUj Tiama^sr, f. prayer. 

p.^lj^ namuddr, a. apparent. 

H. \x«3 nangdf naked, bare. 
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A. cu^y naubat, f. time; occasion. 
A. ci^l^ nihayatf f. the extremity ; 

ad. very much. 
8. ^j^ nahtn^ no, not, nay. 
A. cSp^IJ niyabat, f. deputyship. 
H. . «flcO ^icA€. beneath. 
H.p. U^ - Ufc) j^l^ wapcLS dena or 

karriay v. a. to retom, give back. 
A. (cia^l^ waste, prep, on account of, 

for the sake of, because. 
A. cJSfj wakify aware, acquainted. 
A. f^Juc^ '^osfi tn. praise, encomium, 

virtue, worth. 
A. ^j watan, m. native country, 

home, abode. 
A. Uj wafa, f. performing a promise, 

sincerity, fidelity. 
A. d^ wa^t, m. time, season, op- 
portunity. 
H. ij truA, pro. he, she, that, it. 
H. ^Uj wahan, ad. there, thither, 

yonder. 
H. ,Jb^ fi^aAf, pro. he himself, that 

"very (person). 
H. i^^ we, they, those; plu. of 2r^ . 
H. Lj^ waisa, a. in that manner, so, 

like that, such, 
s. ^U ASM, m. the himd, a cubit, 
s. ,<f>U katkl, m. an elephant 
8 c/A^U hnndty f. a pot. 
p.^ Aar, each, every, 
s. Sjb kara, a. green^ fresh, verdant. 



p. H« ul^ly^ hareky pro. every one. 

p. iMJ^-jib hatehand, ad. how much 
soever, howsoever, although. 

r. j^jyb har-roz, ad. every day. 

p. J^ kargiz, ad. ever. 

p. j|^ hazdr, a. a thousand. 

H. Uijb Hldna, v. a. to move. 

s. jjb ham, we ; plu. of ^^^. 

p. IL^^ hameska, ad. always, ever, 
perpetually. 

A.p« ^!&y0jA:Jb hlndustan, ia. India. 

H. j^Jb kunar, m. art, skill, virtue. 
Hunarmandj skilful. 

s. \i>^\th hoAsna, v. n. to smile. 

p. ^\MJb hangama, m. an assembly, 
tumult, assault. 

p.jL&yb hoshyar, a. intelligent, at- 
tentive, cautious* 

s. byb AoTia, v. n. to be,^ become, 
have. 

p. jb yacf, f. memory, recollection. 

p.jU yar, m. a friend, lover, an as<» 
sistant. 

A. ^^^ yakJn, m. certainty ; a. cer- 
tain, true. 

p- CSi yak, a one^ a, an. 

p. ^Uj yagana, a kindred, single, 
sole, incomparable; unanimous. 

H. ^ jftA, pro. this. 

H. _^ yiAt, this same. 

H. j^l^yaAnn, ad. here. 

H. ^ ye, they, these. 



A FEW NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 

On the less obvious parts of the Sindustdm and Sindi Extracts. 



ExTBACT 7. — Chahiye^ it is proper, or necessary — used impersonally ; 
chupke ho raho, you should remain quite silent ; tumhare 'amal, &c., your 
proceedings are not like those of the saved, or true believers — ^in opposition 
to kajir, infidels. 

Extract 8. — Kuchh sawal ktyiy asked something in charity ; ek bat 
merl, one request of mine ; mat mang^ ask not — ^the negative particle mat, 
doa% is used with the imperative ; tuke siwa, with the exception of that. 

Extract 9. — Agar maini bazi na jltuA, if I do not win the game ; 
ser bhar gosht, an exact ser of flesh — the ser is nearly two English pounds ; 
tar ash len, literally , they may cut off — means, you may cut off; usTie no- 
mana, he did not, or would not agree ; Tiazt pas (for kazt ke pas), near the 
judge, O. 60 ; ek ser se ek rati ziyada, a single grain more than one ser. 

Extract 10, — Pahle, in the first place; larkofi ke sikhlane ke liye, 
for the purpose of the instructing of boys or children ; ki jiske muwajik 
chalen, in conformity with which they may move or walk — ^the particle ki 
is frequently used (superfluously) before the relative jo, &c. in imitation of 
a Persian construction, 6. 84. 

Extract 11. — Apni angutht, thine own ring, G. 83 ; yad kama (jtgh 
ko understood), the infinitive used like the Latin gerund, G. 89. 

Extract 12. — Ek ne un meii se, one of them ; jaiye and baithiye, re- 
spectful forms of the imperative or aorist, G. 54. 

Extract 13. — Daulat mand ke — yahdH is here understood, G. 77 ; 
margaya, intensive of mama, G. 57. In this Extract there are some other 
intensive verbs, concerning which read carefully p. 77 of the Grammar. 

Extract 14. — Tabah hokar, being in distress ; parhane, to make read, 
to teach — causal form of parhria, G. 55 ; lete lete ht, even when lying down 
— the repetition of the conjunctive participle denotes a continuation of the 
state, or repetition of the action, denoted by the verb ; be hath panw ke 
hilae, without the moving of his hands and feet — hilaya, the preterite par- 
ticiple, used as a substantive, G. 90. 

Extract 15. — Sab ke hawale Ki, he gave into the chaise of each ; ka^ 
ddtt, cut off — the intensive of katna. 

Extract 16. — Bait ha hua, seated, or stationed; dam kha raha, an 
idiomatic expression denoting, he remained quite silent. 

Extract 17. — Asnae rah men, in the midst of the way ; chiragh ghar 
ka, &c., I did not put out the lamp of the house before I came away — 
literally, I have not come (afiter) having put out, &c. ; a£ gaie, you have 
come and gone ; jUta ghisa hoga, must not your shoes have been worn ? 



Extract 18. — Chha roil «c, with the six loaves — the termination oyi 
denoting the plural omitted, G. 80 ; Wuh daldene men dakhil hai, that 
amounts to throwing it away. 

Extract 19. — 'Arz kiya (a nominal verb), he represented — ^arz hi 
is also used in the same sense ; dar-khwast karna, to make request ; do 
sawal by a (properly do sawalri-beja), two improper requests. 

Extract 20. — Admiyofi ko istabal men jane deta, he allowed the people 
to go into the stable ; phirta and karta, used as past tenses, G. 89 ; apna 
kam karliyd, gained his own object. 

Extract 21. — Dekhne wale, the spectators, G. 66 ; dusre ke ghar {ko 
understood), to the house of the other ; samjha, &c., he perceived that it 
was not a screen ; fareb khdya, were deceived. 

Extract 22. — Sikhne ka, &c., why then mention the learning of it ? — 
N.B. In this Extract correct the words muntik, muntikiy and dubal, which 

ought to be Jk^s:^, JL;^, and ^^ii> ; itne mefi, in the meantime ; bar bad 

kl, have cast away. 

Extract 23. — J^^ is generally written J^^; dth ath ane, &c., you 
share between you each eight anas — it will be observed that sixteen anas 
make a rupi. 

Extract 24. — Gardan mama, to decapitate; mere ru ba ru, in my 
presence ; mardana war, like a man or hero ; terd bard kaleja hai, thou 
hast great courage ; jawdn-mardi, heroism or courage ; dar guzra, he 
passed over (or passed by) his fault. 

Extract 25. — Subh hote hi, immediately it was dawn of day ; kaun 
sljins, what sort of commodity, G. 38 ; itni ddndi par, notwithstanding so 
much wisdom ; yi/ii fa-kat, this only and no more ; main bdz dyd, 8cc., I 
will have nothing to do with such wisdom. 

Extract 26. — Jude jude makdnon men, in places quite apart, or each 
in a separate place ; saldmat, in safety. 

Extract 27. — Admt ke, &c., taller than a man's stature ; khatt par 
hunchne tak, &c., by (the time of) the letter's arrival, the (wheat) season 
had expired ; Htibdr ki jdwe, can be credited. 

Extract 28. — Mahmud of Ghaznt, died in A.D. 1030. Ayyaz was 
one of his favourite slaves. Mahmud is famous both for his patronage of 
learned men, and his success as a warrior. He made several expeditions 
into India, in the last of which, A.D. 1026, he is supposed to have carried 
away in triumph the gates of Somnath, of which we have heard so much of 
late. Jauhar-khdne men, into the jewel-house or treasury. 



Extract 29. — Instead of cA?na read cA^rea, millet ; ^tkbttZ, well-shaped^ 
elegant; bad- kho-wale ke, of the man of a bad disposition; jojaisa, &c., 
whatever sort (of seed) a man may sow, the same will he reap. 

Extract 30. — Kasam khai, swore an oath ; tmanddr, faithful or honest > 
rutba-eni'ldf very high rank ; is bahane se, by this pretext. 

Extract 31. — Salahan, by way of advice ; bat kahte hi, immediately ; 
uske kahne ba mujib, in conformity with what he said. 

Extract 32. — Dinar; for £nar read rupae, rupis ; diydndt dar, con- 
scientious ; jis wakt, when ; hasil^kaldm, in short. 

Extract 33. — Jo vmh ber mile, if that (lost) sheep should be found ; 
Jdiuda kl rah par, in charity, pour I'amour de Dieu ; khudd kl kasam 
{khdtd hun)y I swear by God. 

Extract 34. — Shdh-jahdn, one of the Mogul emperors of the house of 
Timur, reigned about two centuries ago, A.D. 1628 to 1668 ; Ddrorshukoh, 
his eldest son, a young prince of great promise, murdered by his own bro- 
ther, the crafty and unscrupulous Aurangzeb ; jis ke yahdn, whoever has 
got; kisl ka urnd liyd, &c., the flight or flying qualities of one has won, 
or excelled, &c. 

Hindi Extracts. 

The few specimens given of Hindi, or Khari Boll, are taken from the rare 
and valuable ^' Hindustani and Hindi Selections," edited by Tarini Charan 
Mitr, head munshi in the College of Fort William, Calcutta, 1827, in two 
vols. 4to. In their style and grammatical construction they ofler no pecu- 
liarity differing from those of the Hindustani Extracts. As the Vocabulary, 
however, was intended only for the latter, the English of such pure Hindi 
words as may not be found there is here subjoined, together with an 
explanation of such idioms and phrases as have not already occurred in the 
preceding portion. 

Extract 1. — ^Thisis a Hindi version of Extract 16. Chithl, a letter; 
tihdet or tikdyat, a stranger — ^literally, a third person ; likhnl thin, were to 
be written ; mere kane, near me ; nipat chibilld, a thorough fool ; tumhdrd 
likhd hud, thy writing ; lajdyd, he was ashamed. 

Extract 2. — Sikshak, a teacher or preacher; sikshd, a sermon ; gan- 
wdr, a villager ; bechain, uneasy ; komal-subhdw, of a soft disposition ; 
tere man men, into thy mind ; smaran, recollection ; bhdnt, manner ; khiU 
khila (conjunctive participle), having laughed heartily ; lajjit, aishamed. 

Extract 3. — Postl, one who intoxicates himself with an infusion of 
poppy-heads — from post, a poppy-head, or infusion of the same ; katorl, a 



metal cup ; gol rahd tka, was busy mixing or making up ; daivi, by chance ; 
jhar-jhufy bramble or thicket ; kharha, a hare ; dhakke se, by its shove or 
push ; lurhak pafij rolled down ; risaeke, being enraged ; kundi, a vessel 
for grinding or bruising poppy^ 8cc. ; senta, a pestle; kankh, the arm-pit; 
daba, having thrust or placed ; chaupaye ko, quadruped ; baran, colour ; 
samauj similar^ resemblance; pasku, beast; dulattty a two-fold kick, i, e, 
the kick of a quadruped with his two hind feet ; bicharay helpless ; hae kar, 
heaving a sigh. 

Extract 4. — Jan pixchan, intimate friends ; bhraman ko, for a walk ; 
naddi, river ; tlr, bank ; sAighra, quick or quickly ; dubkt mar lun, I will 
bathe ; saumpkar^ having intrusted ; chaturat se, expertly ; lekha, an ac- 
count ; aber, delay ; bibad, a quarrel ; pac/idSf fifty ; ghir dye, gathered 
around ; har many at a loss ; kdl, time ; sandesa, message ; anand, joy ; 
dan, charity ; dash, ten ; chintd, anxiety ; tip, a note of hand ; dhdnd- 
halpne ki, of imposition or roguery ; bhar pdye, I am satisfied — generally 
used ironically, as in this instance. 

Extract 6. — Kachhua, a tortoise ; kawwd, a crow ; sahdra, assistance ; 
chirimdry a fowler ; paisa, a copper coin, the 64th part of a rupT ; mott, a 
pearl ; tad, then ; prattt karun, can I believe or trust ? pahar, a space of 
time, about three hours ; murh, a fool ; kahdwat, a saying or proverb ; nirds, 
hopeless. 

Extract 6. — Akbar, the wisest and best of the Mogul emperors : he 
died A.D. 1606, after a reign of half a century, the whole of which was 
devoted to the amelioration of his subjects of all classes, without distinction 
of creed or caste ; Blrbal, one of Akbar's courtiers ; uttar, an answer ; 
thahrd thd, had been determined ; mahdraj, great prince ; sau siydne ek mat, 
(a proverb), a hundred sages have but one opinion ; pragat, notorious or 
common ; sir sir, &c. (a proverb, in opposition to the preceding), every 
head has its wisdom, and every preceptor his doctrine ;jdnch Bje, put to the 
test; buddhiwdn, sages ; samay, time ; ^raa, empty ; kundy basin ; djnd, com- 
mand ; biriydn, time ; nindnawe, ninety-nine ; mukh, mouth ; matd, opinion. 

Extract 7. — lUti, habit, custom ; sadd, always ; bhesh, garb ; gaE, 
lane ; ndkd, alley ; daridrl, poor ; kangdl, firiendless ; dukhi, sorrowful, .or in 
pain; sdhukdr, merchant; paur, door; gaukh, portico; bisuma, to weep 
silently ; ye bole, he said (plur. for sing.), G. 82 ; mat, mother, my good 
lady ; tukra, a bit or morsel ; swdml, lord, husband ; bdrah, twelve ; banaj, 
trade ; samdchdr, tidings ; Oisis de, having given a benediction ; randi, a 
woman ; ckakkl pis rdhl hai, was busy grinding with a hand-mill ; jltd, 
alive ; strl, a woman ; navayauvand^ quite young ; khirkl, window ; darken 
mdrnd, to weep with a loud noise ; alpa-bayaska, of few years, very young ; 
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udaSf dejeeted ; rajamandiry royal palace ; or, side direction ; biUieA, weep 
with sorrow ; lilt ptB ankhen karna, to be excessively enraged ; prasanna, 
satisfied ; nihal kar diya^ enriched. 

It has been discovered that the following words occurring in the Hindns- 
tani Extracts were overlooked in composing the Vocabulary : — 



^jJii\ iflctSf poverty. 

l^ ikattha, united, together. 

^\ in and un, inflections plural of 

the,prc»ouns -^ and x^,. bIbo 

^\ ink and unh, the same as above. 

\/j bakroj a goaL 

fj^ pas, hence, therefore. 

t/Li piyara, dear, beloved. 

^jmj tis, inflection of pron. so, or taun. 

i^^^jawan, young : jatoan-martS, 

valour, courage. 
^^ jon, as, when : jonhin, the in-* 

stant when* 
Ljef-jinS, to live, to be alive. 
Vl^^ cAAorna, to leave, let go. 
,^U- khaU, bare, empty. 
(jmj J des, country, region. 
USL^Ci sikhlana, to teach. 



L sa (se or st), a termination added 
to nouns to denote similitude, or 
to adjectives to denote intensive- 
ness of signification. 

yA 80, correlative pron. O. : sau, a 
hundred : su, side or direction. 

^^m^ ajid^ km and kisu, inflections 
of the indefinite pron. G. 

^^ kai, some, several. 

^ man, mind, soul. 

\yo mua or mua hua, dead, past par- 
ticiple of marria, to die. 

ij nah, not (Ji not sounded). 

Ht^ wala, termination denoting pos- 
session or agency. 

ji}^ traarir, prime minister. 

Ulib hilna, to shake, move. 

\^ hawa, wind^ air. 

\ ya, or. 



for read 



Page* Lin9. 

1 — 4 — ^ — ^ 

2 — 8 — tl^ I V ;1^1 V 

2 - 13 - ^ - ^ 

4 -11 - JJ - ^ 

6 — 12 — iri?*^ "^ U-5J 

6 — 17 — 



CORRECTIONS. 

7 — 2 — 






read 



\ — 



\ 



6 — 17 — tjjj^Ot 



7 — 7 — 

8 — 6 — 

9 — 6 — 

14 — 4 — 

14 — 7 — 

16 — 8 — 



J) 

J' 
l2\ 






^ 

^ 






It is probable that in a few instances the jazm (^) may have been 
omitted ; but this can lead to no serious error, as the pronunciation is given 
in the Vocabulary. 
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ON 



INDIA AND CHINA, 

IN THE 

COURSE OF PUBLICATION, 

BY 

Wm. H. ALLEN AMD CO., 

LEADENHALL STREET. 



A GAZETTEER 

or 

THE COUNTRIES ADJACENT TO INDIA 

ON 

THE NORTH-WEST; 

COMPRISING 

SINDE, AFGHANISTAN, BELOOCHISTAN, 

THE PUNJAB, 

AND THE NEIGHBOURING HILL STATES. 

EDITED BY 

EDWARD THORNTON, Esq., 

Author of the *' History of the Briiith Empire in India,'* 



This work, prepared witt> unusual care and labour, will be a com- 
pendium of all the information existing with regard to the countries 
embraced within its plan, a large portion of which being derived from 
the MS. collections of the East- India Company, will be entirely new. 
Nothing will be neglected that can tend to gratify the extraordinary 
interest which recent events have excited respecting the Indus, and the 
countries around and beyond it* and the most assiduous endeavours 
will be employed to render the work acceptable, alike to the political 
or military student, to the commercial inquirer, and to the general 
reader. The arrangement will be alphabetical. 




IN TWO VOLUMES 8vO., ILLUSTRATED WITH A MAP. 

(^Nearly ready.) 





WORKS IN THE PRESS. 




A HISTORY OF CHINA, 



BY 



THOMAS THORNTON, Esq., M.R.A.S. 



In 2 vols. 8vo. 



ILtUSTEATSD WITH NUMEBOUS CUTS. 



It may not be generally known that the Chinese possess original 
annals, scrupulously kept (the authenticity of which is supported by a 
chronology, very peculiarly constructed, commencing at an early period 
of the world), and which have all the apparent marks of antiquity and 
fidelity. The work now commenced is derived from these annals, 
illustrated by whatever facts can be collected from sacred and pro&ne 
history, and embraces all the political events of importance in the reign 
of each sovereign of China, from the Hea, or first dynasty, B. C. 2205, 
and the modern history will be brought down to the close of the late 
war. The design of the work is to present to the European reader, in 
an agreeable narrative, free from the peculiarities of the Oriental style, 
a record which is believed by the Chinese nation to contain its genuine 
history, a knowledge of which, and of the persons and actions recorded 
there, — which are constantly referred to in the public documents, and 
even the familiar intercourse of the Chinese, — is indispensable to a fieur 
and just appreciation of their national character. The geography of 
China, its religion, morals, philosophy, laws, institutions, customs, &c., 
will be the subjects of separate dissertations. 




The first Volume, which is nearly ready, will be published in 

February, 1844. 




ocabulary. 



THE HAND-BOOK OF INDIA, 



BBIKO 



A GUIDE TO THE TRAVELLER, 

THE RESIDENT, 

AND THE STRANGER IN THAT COUNTRY, 

BT 

J. H. STOCQUELER, Esa., 

LATX XDITOB. OF TUX " CALCUTTA XNOLXSaMAN.** 



This publication will embrace, in a condensed form, complete and 
accurate information respecting the topography, climate, government, 
commerce, laws, institutions, and products of India ; the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants ; the method of travelling throughout the 
empire, and the expense attendant thereon ; the condition of the Euro- 
pean (English) society; the rules and regulations of the various 
branches of the executive; the cost and manner of proceeding to India; 
the sports, ceremonies, and pageants common to the country; &c. &c. 



AN 



ENGLISH AND CHINESE VOCABULARY, 



BT 



WILLIAM HUTTMANN, 

TEACHXR OF THX CBIMXSX L4NGUAOK. 



lliis vocabulary will, in addition to the words in general use, contain 
the most important commercial and nautical terms. The pronunciation 
of the Chinese characters will be given both in the Kwan kwa, or ge- 
neral language, and in the dialect of Canton. 






IN TWO THICK DEMY 8V0. VOLUMES, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH MAFS, 

THE 

BEITISH WORLD IN THE EAST: 

A GUIDE, 

HISTORICAL, HORAL, AKO COMMERCIAL, 

TO INDIA, CHINA, AUSTRALIA, SOUTH AFRICA, 

And the other Possessions and Connections of Great Britain in the 

Eastern and Southern Seas. 

By LEITCH RITCHIE. 




This work, which appeared to be demanded by the circumstances of 
the time, is intended to present a comprehensive view of the relations 
of Europe, and more especially of Great Britain, with the countries 
referred ta 

The first volume, which will be published separately, is devoted to 
India, its History, Commerce, Resources, and Inhabitants, and is thus 
subdivided: — 

I. The political fortunes of India, from the earliest times to the 
downfal of the Mahomedan empire. 

II. The history of the commercial intercourse of Europe with India, 
brought down to the same period ; and the state of manners and civil- 
ization in that country— including religion, law, government, literature, 
and the arts and sciences — at the commencement of the British con- 
quests. 

III. The history of the settlements of the European nations in 
India, and more especially those of the English. 

IV. A description of the constitution and government of the East- 
India Company, its existing laws and institutions, its naval and military 
forces, and, generally, the effect of its administration upon the character 
and prospects of the people. 

V. A geographical sketch of India according to the present divisions ; 
an inquiry into its resources and capabilities ; an account of its com- 
merce under the East-India Company; the history and prospects of 
steam navigation ; and a review of the condition of the country under 
Hindoo, Mahomedan, and British rule. 

The second volume will relate, in a like comprehensive manner, to 
the Countries around ths Indian Frontier, and their relations with 
remoter powers, — and to the Eastern Archipelago, China, Austra- 
lia, and South Africa. 
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WORKS 



OK 



INDIA, &c 



PUBLISHED BY 



Wm. H. ALLEN AND CO., 

7, LEADENHALL STREET. 




EDWARD THORNTON, ESQ. 

HISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE in INDIA. By Edwaed 
Thornton, Esq. Now completef in 5 vols. 8vo. cloth lettered, price 

** Mr. Thornton is master of a style of gr^t perspicuity and vigour, always interest- 
ing, and flreauently rising into eloquence. His power of painting character, and of bring- 
ing before the eye of the reader the events which he reutes, is remarkable; and if the 
knowledge of India can be made popular, we should say hit is the pen to effect it." — 
Times, 

" In watching the progros of this valuable work, we cannot but allow that the re- 
search and the ability exercised in its production is worthy of the highest appreciation. 
Mr. Thornton is a calm and dignified historian."— iife^rc^itan itagashte, 

*' If any work can make Indian history popular in England it will be Thornton's, as, 
while it leaves no important subject untouched, it avoids fatiguins the reader with 
learned disquisitions after the fashion of Mills. It is a work highly creditable not less to 
the abilities than to the candour and integrity of its author." — Conservative JoumaL 

** A sound, an impartial, and a searching composition ; chaste, el^^t, and flowing in 
diction, profound in thought, and thoroughly l<%ical in reasoning."— Gotonioi Mo^wMne. 

*' As a work of literature, apart from its internal evidence of authenticity fh>m the 
official position of its author, it will be read with pleasure, ftom the perspicuous and 
eloquent style in which it is written ; it will, we feel assured, be esteemed a standard 
authority in our public and private libraries."— British Q%uen, 

By the same. 

CHAPTERS of the MODERN HISTORY of BRITISH 
INDIA. 8vo. cloth, £1. Is. 





WOllKS PUBLISHED BY 




J. W. BENNETTi ESQ. 

CEYLON and its CAPABILITIES; an Account of its Natural 
Resources, Indigenous Productions, Commercial Facilities, Details 
of its Statistics, &c. ; with plain and coloured Illustrations. By J. W. 
Bennett, Esq., F.L.S., late Ceylon Civil Establishment. Royal 4to. 
cloth lettered, ^3. Ss. 



LIEUT. DE BUTTS. 

RAMBLES in CEYLON, by Lieut. Dk Butts, H.M. 61st Regt. 
Post 8vo. cloth, lOs. 

" As pretty a volume for light reading as an intelligent penon would nvHx to take 
up."— Nava/ and MUitary Gazette, 



THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY. 

The DESPATCHES, MINUTES, and CORRESPONDENCE 
of the MARQUESS WELLESLEY, K.G., during his Administra- 
tion in India. Revised by his Lordship. 5 large vols. 8vo. with Por- 
trait, Maps, Plans, &c. cloth, d£6. lOs. 

'* A publication of extraordinary interest." — Edinburgh Review, 

" It is now generally admitted, that had not the splendid talents of the Marauess Wei- 
lesley been called into active exercise at the critical conjuncture of his Lordship's as- 
suming the government, the necessity for discussing Indian affairs would long since 
have ceased. The issue of the contest with TIppoo Sultaun was a triumphant proof of 
the political sagacity, energy, and, above all, the moral courage (hit peculiar charac- 
teristic) of Lord Wellesley's highly-gifted vaxnA/'— Asiatic Journal. 

** The Despatches of the Marquess Wellesley are a fine course of poIiUcal science, 
detidled in the language of an orator. The letters and papers of the Marquess are of the 
Wellesley stamp— they are masterly."— Nsu; Monthly Ma/fazine. 




JAMES ATKINSON, ESQ. 

The EXPEDITION into AFFGHANISTAN : Notes and 
Sketches descriptive of the Country, contained in a Personal Narrative 
during the Campaign, by James Atkinson, Esq., Superintending Sur- 
geon of the Army of the Indus, Bengal Establishment. Post 8vo. cloth 
lettered, 10s. 6d. 

" This volume contains the most detailed account that has appeared of the Expe- 
dition into Affghanistan. The writer appears to have been a most active and intelligent 
observer. Many interesting particulars regarding the fortunes of Dost Mahomed will 
be found in this volume." — Morning UetaJd. 

'*This truly valuable volume. The work throws ^Nmsiderable light on the causes 
which produced the Affghanistan calamities."— Gfod«. 

" A valuable addition to the library. His style is neat and clear, with a pervading 
vitality."— S^ctotor. 

" There is considerable novelty and much vividness of description scattered through- 
out its pages. After his arrival in Cabul, Mr. A.'s narrative oecomes highly interest- 
ing."— ^rto». 
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WALTER HAMILTON, ESQ. 

The EAST-INDIA GAZETTEER; containing particular descrip- 
tions of the Empires, Kingdoms, Principalities, Cities, Towns, Dis- 
tricts, Fortresses, Harbours, Lakes, &c. of Hindostan, and the adjacent 
Countries, India beyond the Ganges, and the Eastern Archipelago; 
together with Sketches of the Manners, Customs, Architecture, Com- 
merce, Manufactures, Revenues, Population, Castes, Religion, History, 
&c. of their various Inhabitants, by Walter Hamilton. 2nd Edit. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, £1, I2s. 

" A valuable and OLcellent work."— Timtf* , Dec. 1, 1842. 



THOMAS THORNTON, ESQ. 

The EAST-INDIAN CALCULATOR; or, Tables for assisting 
computation of Batta, Interest, Commission, Rent, Wages, &c. in 
Indian Money, by Thomas Tho&nton, M.R. A.S. 8vo. j£]. Is. boards. 

*iit* This W ork contains copious Tables of the Exchanges between 
London, Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and of the Relative Value of 
Coins current in Hindostan, Tables of the Weights of India and China, 
with their respective proportions, &c. ; also an Account of the Monies, 
Weights, and Measures of India, China, Persia, Arabia, &r. collected 
from the best Sources and latest Authorities. 

St/ the same. 

MILBURN'S ORIENTAL COMMERCE; or, tlie East- Indian 
Trader's Complete Guide, abridgeC, improved, and brought down to 
the present time, by Thomas Thornton, M.R.A.S. One vol. royal 
8vo. with Maps, £1. I6s. cloth boards, lettered. 

*#* This valuable work, originally compiled by the late Wm. Milhurn, 
Esq. of the Hon. East- India Company's Service, contains a Geographi- 
cal and Nautical Description of the Maritime Parts of India, China, and 
neighbouring Countries, including the Eastern Islands, and an Account 
of their Trade, Productions, Coins, Weights, Measures, Port Regula- 
tions, Rates, Charges, 8ec. &c. 



MAJOR W. HOUGH. 

CHRONOLOGICAL EXPOSITION of MILITARY LAW, 
deduced from the different Writers, from the Years 1781 to 1838, by 
Major W. Hough. 8vo. boards, 8s. 

" Of this valuable compilation we can scarcely speak in terms of too exalted praise; 
it is one of the most useful publications for military men which have ever fallen under 
our notice."— United Service Gazette* 

** This volume is executed with much care and ability, and will prove invaluable 
as a work of easy reference on every subject connected with Military hAyf."—Atlae» 






WORKS PUBLISHED BT 




MONTGOMERY MARTIN, ESQ. 

HISTORY, ANTIQUITIES, TOPOGRAPHY, and STATIS- 
TICS of EASTERN INDIA, comprising the Districts of Behar, 
Sbahabad, Bhagulpoor, Goruckpoor, Dinagepoor, Puraniya, Rnngpoor, 
and Assam, in relation to their Geology, Mineralogy, Botany, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, &c. &c. Surveyed under the orders of the Supreme 
Government, and collated from the Original Documents at the East- 
India House, by R. M. Martin, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous 
Plates, £2. 2s. 



(f 



The materiab collected are of the meet Talusble \iiad.**^A*iaHe JoumaL 




** This work is one of the most ▼aluable additions to the literature of the present 
day."— Lttorary Gazette, 

" We may safely recommend it to our readers as one of the most complete historical 
works that ever issued from the press."— l/ntted Service Gazette, 

" It will be welcomed by every person having interest In any way connected with the 
country of which it treats. The skill, labour, and information employed in its pro- 
duction are amasing, and afiVnrd a sinking illustration of human perseverance and 
atoUity.**— CAeJfsnAam Chronicle, 

By the same, 

STATISTICS of the COLONIES of the BRITISH EMPIRE 
in the West Indies, South America, North America, Asia, Australasia, 
Africa, and Europe, from the Official Records of the Colonial Office, 
by MoMTooMKAT Martik, Author of the " History of the British 
Colonies,** &c. &c. In one large Volume, royal 8vo. with Maps, 
Plans, &c. 

*•* A work of reference for the Statesman, Merchant, Emigrant, 
Philanthropist, &c. 

" It ia a book which no library ought to be without."— Nm; Monthly Magazine, 

** This is, undoubtedly, one of the most valuable compilations of modern times."-— 
VMted Service Journal, 

** It is not only the most complete publication of its kind extant, but the most 
authentic"— ^f<M. 

" A more laborious, and, at the same time, essentially useful volume, has never come 
before us. It is an official and standard book of reference as r^ards all our colonial 
possessions, compiled with the greatest care, and abounding in information of the most 
valuable character."— ^avo^ and Militarp Gazette, 

** It forms, in fact, a complete Colonial Encyclopsedia."— ^r^tM. 

" A mass of information of the highest interest to every Englishman.**— Courtsr. 

" In this age of fact-seeking, it is impossible to regard Mr. Montgomery Martin as 
other than as a national benefactor."— Stin. 

" This is one of the most useful and compendious works ever produced; it gives at 
one view the rise, progress, and present state of the British Colonies."— Sundb^ Timet, 

*' A perfect treasury of every thing that can be desired in reference to a knowledge of 
the Colonies of Britain." — Literary Gazette, 

** A work invaluable and indispensable to the statist and legislator, and whoever 
desires to become accurately acquainted with the state and prospect of our colonies."— 
TaWi Magazine, 
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CAPT. JAMES ABBOTT. 

NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY from HERAUT to KHIVA, 
MOSCOW, and ST. FETERSBURGH, during the late Russian in- 
vasion of Khiva ; with some account of the Court of Khiva, and the 
Kingdom of Khaurism. By Capt. James Abbott, Bengal Artillery. 
With Map. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth lettered, 24*8. 

'* Two highly interesting volvanet.**— Asiatic JoumaL 

" The details of his mission are so novel and Interesting that it is impoMlble for them 
to lose their interest with the British public.'*^L<f0rafy Gatotte* 




PROFESSOR ROYLE. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of the BOTANY and other branches of the 
Natural History of the HIMALAYAN MOUNTAINS, and of the 
Flora of Cashmere, by J. Fobbbs Rotle, M.D., V.P.R.S., F.L.S. & 
G.S., M.R.A.S., &c. &c. 2 vols, imperial 4to. half bound morocco, 
£\\. lis. 

" It is not too much to say of this very remarkable work, that it is indispensable to 
all who would acquire a knowledge of the vegetationj climate, and soil of the north of 
India."— ^fAtfTMeum. 

" This work unquestionably contains a greater amount of valuable practical informa- 
tion upon useful matters than any work yet written upon the foreign possessions of any 
other European power."— Dr. Lindley in Botan. Regis, 

" The olwervatioiu respecting the gecwraphical description of the Flora of Northern 
India are very interesting; and the work will be valuable in supplying a rich mass of 
facts on the Natural Hist^ of a put of the world of which our knowlcxige luM hitherto 
been very vague and partJaL".-I<oiMfon'« Gardener^s Magazine* 

By the same. 

The PRODUCTIVE RESOURCES of INDIA. Royal 8vo. 
cloth lettered, 14«< 

" It is with no common degree of satisfoctlon that we have scanned every page of 
Dr. Royle's invaluable volume."— L<f0ra»y Qa^tte. 

By the same. 

An ESSAY on the ANTIQUITY of HINDU MEDICINE, in- 
cluding an Introductory Lecture to the Course of Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics, delivered at King's College. 8vo. cloth, price 68. 6d. 

" This very amusing and curious volume has been already so fully noticed in the 
different literarv and medical journals, that we have only the agreeable duty of recom- 
mending It to the notice of our general and medical Teaaen,'*^Edinburgh New I^iiO' 
sophieal Journal, 

By the same. 

The PRODUCTION of ISINGLASS along the Coasts of India. 
8vo. sewed, 2s. 
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JEHANQEER NOWROJEE. 

JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE of TWO YEARS and a HALF 
in GREAT BRITAIN, hj JiHAitosxa Nowaoin and HiaJxaaHor 
McRWANjaa. Pott 8vo. cloth, 12i. 



MAJ.-CEN. GALLOWAY. 

OBSERVATIONS on the LAW and CONSTITUTION of 
INDIA, on the Nature of Landed Tenures and Financial Resources, 
as recognized by the Moohummudan Law and Moghul Government, 
with an Inquiry into the Administration of Justice, Revenue, and Police 
of Bengal. 2nd Edit By Maj-Geh. Gallowat. 8 vo. cloth, 12s. 

** A nun of found senaet speaking with the experience of thirty yeen in India, with 

apportunitiet for extenitye otMervadon on this head, ought to be Ustenad to with par- 
cular regard at thia crlais of Indian goremmeDt.''— Lttamiy 0autt9, 



MAJOR J. J. BEST. 

EXCURSIONS in ALBANIA ; comprising a description of the 
Wild Boar, Deer, and Woodcock Shooting in that country, and a Jour- 
ney from thence to Thessalonica and Constantinople, and up the 
Danube to Pest, by Msjor J. J. Best, H.M.*8 34th Regt Post 8vo. 
cloth, lOs. 6d. 

" A very pleasant and unaflbcted traveller.**— fiSpedater. 
'* A very snuurtly written iniA.'''-Jchn BtOL 



SIR ROBERT COMYN. 

The HISTORY of the WESTERN EMPIRE, from its Restore- 
tion by Charlemagne to the Accession of Charles V., by the Hon. Sir 
RoBSET CoMTK, Istc Chief Justice, Madras. 2 vols. 8yo. cloth let- 
tered, price £1. lOs. 




CAPT. KERR. 

ADVICE to CADETS, and other Young Persons proceeding to 
India, by Capt H. Kkre, formerly Commandant of Gentlemen Cadets 
at Calcutta. 2nd Edit. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

*' A man of experience in the superintendenoe of Cadeti , coming forward in this un- 
affected and truly parental manner with his advice. Is sure to he listened to.*'— OMrtond 
Paper. 

*' The words may be few, but they contain much valuable information, and fkimish 
much salutary advice."— Con««rvario« Journal. 

** The advice is so sensible, so judicious, so friendly, and wo prudent"— Mafropoltfon 
Magazine, 




'ocaouiary. 




Wm. H. ALLEN & Co. 




A. F. TYTLER, ESQ. 

CONSIDERATIONS on the POLITICAL STATE of INDIA, 
by Alexander F. Tttler, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. boards, 18s. 

\* This work embraces observations on the character of the natives, 
on Uie Civil and Criminal Courts, the Administration of Justice, the 
State of tlie Land Tenures, the Condition of the Peasantry, and the 
Internal Police of the Eastern Dominions. 



JOHN ANDERSON, ESQ. 

ACHEEN, and the Ports on the North and East Coasts of Sumatra, 
with incidental Notices of the Trade in the Eastern Seas, and the Ag- 
gressions of the Dutch, by John Akdehson, Esq. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

" A useful Yolume***— Journal qf Commeree, 



CAPT. BELLEW. 

The MEMOIRS of A GRIFFIN; or, A Cadet's First Year in 
India, by Capt F. J. Bellew, with Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author. 2 vols, post 8vo. cloth lettered, ^1. Is. 

*' We speak the opinion of competent judges (wavios our own for the sake of im- 
partiality) when we say that a more entertaining book of the kind has rarely appeared. 
Captain Bellew has succeeded in his difficult task of making his * Griffin ' the object of 
mirth without inspiring contempt, eni 
giiff may extract lessons of prudence wl 

'* A remarkably amusing work. Captain Bellew, with a happy vein of light humour, 
and with considerable eloquence as weil as judgment, gives us vivid sketches of Indian 
personages. The work is remarkably well ulustrated with Uihognphi,''—IHtpatch. 

** The book gives an amusing picture of the Griffin's reception, adventures, and 
mishaps, with a distinct view ox Indian Life in the presidencies, die. &c,**—XUustrated 
London Newt, 

*' They axe very humocolisly written, and the illu&tratioiis are exceedingly good.'*— 
Mku. 



of 
ing him in adventures from which a Inrother 
St He reads for fun/'—Ariatie Journal, 




PETER AUBER, ESQ. 

HISTORY of INDIA, from 1600 to 1835, by Peter Adber, Esq., 
late Secretary to the Hon. East- India Company. 2 large vols. 8vo. 
cloth. 

*' This Work cannot fail to present matter of interest to all, but especially to the 
Indian reader." — Time*. 

By the same, 

CHINA, an Outline of its Government, Laws, and Policy. 8vo. 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 





WORKS PUBLISHED BY 




JOHN CRAWFURD, ESQ. 

HISTORY of the INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO, by Jork. Ceaw- 
ruRD, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. Maps, Plates, &c. £1. lis. 6d. 



COL. JAMES TOD. 

TRAVELS in WESTERN INDIA, embracing a Visit to the Sa. 
cred Mountains of the Jains, and the most celebrated Shrines of Hindu 
Faith, between Rajpootanaand the Indus, and an account of the ancient 
city of Nehrwalla, by the late Lieut.- Col. Jamxs Tod, author of ** The 
Annals of Rajasth'an.'* Embellished with Plates and Vignettes, beau- 
tifully eugraved from Sketches by Mrs. Hdntsk Blair. Royal 4to. 
cloth, £3. 13s. 6d. 



••• 



« 



With an idolatrous affection for the subject, have I given up 
every pursuit — every thought — to this work, in the hope of making the 
Rajpoots known by their works. I linger awhile in the skirts of Raj- 
pootana, to lead my reader into the hardly less interesting region of 
Saurasbtra, and to the mounts as sacred to the monotheistic Jain as 
were Gerazim or Sinai to the Israelite.** — Vide Prtface to the Work. 

" The most important, the most full, and the mott interesting that has ever appeared 
upon Western India."— wlffo«. 

" This work contains a vast deal of information respecting a part of India but little 
known, though abounding with matters of interest"— TimM. 

" As a sequel to the Annals, the present publication takes its place among the mott 
valuable contributions to our luiowledge of India."— Literary Gazette, 

" Colonel Tod is not only entitled to the merit of what he hat acomnpllshed, but for 
directing attention to the sutatject of Oriental research, and pointing out the road to 
othexB."^ Spectator, 



SIR KEITH JACKSON. 

TWENTY-FIVE VIEWS in CABOOL, GHUZNEE, the 
BOLAN PASS, and other Remarkable Phices in Afghanistan, from 
Sketches taken by Sir Keith Jackson, Bart. Imperial 4to. half-bound, 
£2. 2s. 



CAPT. POSTANS. 

HINTS to CADETS, with a few Observations on the Military Ser- 
vice of the Hon. East- India Company, by Capt. Postans, Bombay 
Army. Post 8vo. cloth, Ss. 6d. 

" This is a very useful book, and ought to be read by every parent who thinks of 
providing for his sons in the Military service of India, as well as by the sons them- 
selves."— jEra. 

'* This is a sensibly written, judicious, and very useful little work, the fruit of close 
observation and careful reflection."— ^«ia^(c Journal, 





5 vocamiMnry. 




DR. G. A. HERKL0TT8. 

The CUSTOMS of the MOOSULMANS of INDIA, by Jaffur 

Shurre£f, a Native of the Deccan, composed under the direction of and 
translated by G. A. Herklotts, M.D., Surgeon on the Madras Esta- 
blishment. In 1 vol. 8vo., 168. cloth boards, lettered. 

*ni* This Work comprises a full and exact account of the various 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Moosulmans of India, from the moment .of 
Birth to the hour of Death, including their Fasts and Festivals (parti- 
cularly the Moburrum) ; their Vows and Oblations for every Month in 
the Year; their different Tribes and Sects, Saints, and Devotees; Reli- 
gious Tenets, Prayers, and Ablutions ; the Calculation of Nativities, 
Necromancy, Exorcism, Casting out Devils, &c. &c. &c. 

** Most decidedly one of the ina»t important works on the Mahomedan religion which 
has ever yet appeared."— (Monsieur de Tassy) Journal des Savant, 

** It fills an important chasm. Its details are exceedingly minute, and of the utmost 
precision. Besides the amusement to be derived from some of its chapters, there are 
many others which are interesting; its utility, however, as a Ixrak for study and 
reference, constitutes its chief value.** — Timea. 

** A work of the highest interest."— ^fAMueum. 



MAJ. BASIL JACKSON. 

COURSE of MILITARY SURVEYING; including Sketching 
in the Field, Plan Drawing, Levelling, Military Reconnoisance, &c. &c. 
by Major Basil Jackson. 2nd Edit. 8vo. cloth, 14fS. 



B. J. WALKER, ESQ. 

CODE of SIGNALS for the Use of the Mercantile Navy, by B. J. 
Walkkr, Lieut. R.N. 2 Parts, royal 8vo. cloth, 18s. 



J. B. GILCHRIST, ESQ. 

GENERAL EAST-INDIA GUIDE and VADE MECUM, 
for the Public Functionary, Government Officer, Private Agent, Trader, 
or Foreign Sojourner in British India, by J. B. Gilchrist, LL.D. 
8vo. 186. cloth boards, lettered. 

" We cannot hut recommend this work earnestly to the attention of every young man 
proceeding to India, as containing more practical information necessary for him to have, 
than he would be able to obtain in yean by merely consulting persons who luive 
resided in the EbsL"— Oriental Herald, 

*' The ' Guide ' takes up the youthful adventurer (in nine cases out of ten, a boy from 
school) at the very outset of his career ; informs him what is necessary for his equipment, 
points out wliat demeanour is to be observed on board ship, what studies and amuse- 
ments should be followed ; advises how he ought to conduct himself on his arrival in 
India; warns him against the snares that lie in his path; exhorts to frugality and 
temperance ; and in snort enforces, in the most persuasive manner, by exhortation and 
example, practical wisdom, prudence, and virtue."— J&id. 






MAJ. STRAITH. 

A TREATISE on FORTIFICATION (deduced from established 
principles) ; with a Memoir on Artillery, by Major Hkctoe SiaAnH. 
3rd Edit 8vo. and fol., plates, £\. 10s. 



SOCIETY IN INDIA. 

ANGLO-INDIA, Social, Moral, and Political. S vols, post 8to. 
cloth, jei. 78. 

'* No work can aiTord better infonnatloQ regarding the East than theae occltant 
TolumcB.*'— Na«a< and MUitary Oautt9» 

" TbU work cannot fall of being eKtenaively popular, for it administen to every taete, 
and communicatet a Tait body of uiefUl and amuaing infonnaUon in an ntnauiy 
lively and attractive atyle."— C/nftetf gervice OosaMe. 



RAW SILK AND INDIGO. 

PAPERS respecting the CULTIVATION and MANUFAC- 
TURE of COTTON WOOL, RAW SILK, and INDIGO, 
printed by Order of the East- India Company. 8to. 12s. cloth boards. 



THUGS OF INDIA. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of the HISTORY and PRACTICES of the 
THUGS, and notices of some of the Proceedings of the Government of 
India for the Suppression of the Crime of Thuggee. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 




PROFESSOR H. H. WILSON. 

SELECT SPECIMENS of the THEATRE of the HINDUS, 
translated from the original Sanskrit ; together with an Account of their 
Dramatic System, Notices of the different Dramas, &c., by Professor H. 
H. Wilson, of the University of Oxford. 2nd Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 
^1. Is. boards. 

*4e* The Dramas selected are— The Mrichchakiti, or the Toy Cart 
— Vikrama and Urvasi, or the Hero and the Nymph — Uttara Rama 
Cheritra, or Continuation of the History of Rama — Malati and Mad. 
hava, or the Stolen Marriage— Mudra Rakshasa, or the Signet of the 
Minister — Retnavali, or the Necklace. 

" Thic wOTk. by one of our moat aooomplished oriental acholavi, la ddightAil firom iti 
novelty ; but its true nralfle is, that it unfolds before tu the finest part of national 
literature, and thereby illustrates a highly interesting national character.''~£<acA«wo(f « 
Magazine, 

" Curious—interesting— Taluable— enduring.**— Specto«or. 




vudsuttwry. 
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DR. JAMES BRYCE. 

A SKETCH of the NATIVE EDUCATION in INDIA, under 
the Superintendence of the Church of Scotland ; with Remarks upon the 
Character and Condition of the Hindus, as these bear upon the question 
of Conversion to Christianity. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 6d. 



<« 



A very valuable publication.**— ^«ia«ic Journal. 



*' Thifl volume contains some very important and very consoling facts. • • • • The 
benevolent exertions of the Church of Scotland to procure the enlightenment of the 
natives of India are eatitled to the admization and gratitude of mankind.'*— Msfttiiiioltton 
JUagaairu, 

" All those who take an Interest in India will find this volume worth perusal.**— 
Doneatter Chronide, 



COL. MILES. 

The SHAJRAT UL ATRAK; or, Genealogical Tree of the 
Turks and Tartars. Translated and abridged by CoL Miles. Svo. 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 



MENDOZA RI08. 

A COLLECTION of TABLES for Navigation and Nautical Astro- 
nomy, by MzKDOzA Rios. 4to. London, 18(%. £3, 3s. (scarce.) 



CART. THOMAS LYNN. 

NEW STAR TABLES, for the Use of Mariners, Amateur Astro- 
nomers, Chronometer- Makers, &c. with an Appendix; which, toge- 
ther, contain all the principal Problems for determining the Latitude 
and Longitude at Sea, with several Tables and Exemplifications to ren- 
der them of daily and perpetual utility, by Capt. Thoicas Ltkw. Royal 
8vo. sewed, 10s. 

By the same. 

Lyvk^s Horary Tables. 4to. Half Russia, £2. 2s. 
Ltkn*8 Azimuth Tablxs. 4to. Half Russia, £2. 2s. 




HENRY TORRENS, ESQ. 

The BOOK of the THOUSAND NIGHTS and ONE NIGHT, 
done into English by Henrt Tohrzns, Esq., B.C.S. Vol. I. 8vo. 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 

" For the Arabian Nighti, as they are really written* the curious and scientific 
must recur to Mr. Torrens's translation."— Form^m Querterlif Review. 
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MAJ.-QEN. BRICC8. 

HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS of the MUHAMED. 
HAN POWER in INDIA, by Maj.-Gen. Beioos. 4 vols. 8vo. 
cloth, £4^ 48. 

Sy th€ aame. 

LAND TAX in INDIA, considered as a measure of Finance, in 
order to shew its effects on the Government and People of that coun- 
try. By Miy.-Gen. Baiaos. 8vo. cloth, ISs. 

By the same. 

LETTERS addressed to Young Persons in India. By Maj.-Gen. 
BaiGGs. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 



CAPT. MARKHAM KITTOE. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of INDIAN ARCHITECTURE, from the 
Muhammedan Conquest downwards, selected from a Portfolio of Archi- 
tectural Drawings, prepared with much care, and principally by regular 
measurements from Buildings at Agra, Delhi, Jaunpore, Benares, Chu- 
nar, and numerous other places in Upper India, by Capt. Markhjm 
EiROB. Nos. 1 to 17, each 12s. 



LIEUT.-COL. BLACKER. 

MEMOIR of the OPERATIONS of the BRITISH ARMY in 
INDIA during the Mahratta War, illustrated by Maps and Topo- 
graphical Plans, by Lieut.- Col. Valemtinb Blackbr. 4to. cloth, 
£2. 2s. 




H. T. PRINSEP, ESQ. 

HISTORY of the Political and Military Transactions in Indiaduring 
the Administration of the Marquess Hastings, from 1813 to 1823, by 
Hbkrt T. PaiNSBP, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Maps and Plates. 

Sy the same. 

ORIGIN of the SIKH POWER in the PUNJAUB,and Political 
Life of the late Maharaja, Runjeet Singh. 8vo. boards, 128. 

Sy the same. 

MEMOIRS of the late AMEER KHAN, Chief of Seronj, Tonk, 
Rampoora, and other places in Hindostan. Originally compiled in Per- 
sian by Nuwaub Moonshee, and translated by H. T. Prinsbp. 8vo. 15s. 




■OMMiuttry. 




MISS EMMA ROBERTS. 

NOTES of an OVERLAND JOURNEY through France and 
Egypt to Bombay, with Remarks upon Aden and Bombay, by the late 
Miss Emma Roberts, with a Memoir of the Authoress. Post 8vo. 
cloth, ]0s. 6d. 

" These 'Notes' compose a very attractive volume, abounding with vivid delinea- 
tions of Eastern scenes, and with animated pictures of Eastern life and manners."— 
Cheltenham Chronicle. 

'* Her narrative is as interesting to the general reader as it is important to the Oriental 
adventurer, and to this class or readers we especially recommend the volume, as 
comprising Information no less valuable than it is otherwise unpurchasable at any cost, 
and almost indispensable to the Anglo-Indian traveller."— Taunftm Courier* 

** Her descriptions of Alexandria, Cairo, the Desert, Aden, and Bombay, are un- 
equalled by any known traveller for their truth, fulness, and compass of observation."— 
East-India Telegraph, 

By the same, 

SCENES and CHARACTERISTICS of HINDOSTAN, with 
Sketches of Anglo-Indian Society. 2nd Edit. 2 vols, post Svo* cloth, 
18s. 

'* Miss Roberts's book, entitled Scenes and Characteristics of Hindostan, is the best of 
its kind. Other travellers have excelled her in depth and sagacity of remark, in extent 
of information, and in mere force or elegance of style ; but there is a vivacity, a delicacy, 
and a truth, in her light sketches of all that lay immediately before her, that have never 
been surpassed in any book of travels that is at this moment present to our memory. 
She had a peculiar readiness in receiving, and a singular power of retaining, first impres- 
sions of the most minute and evanescent nature. She walked through a street or a 
bazaar, and every thing that passed over the mirror of her mind left a clear and lasting 
trace. She was thus enabled, even years after a visit to a place of interest, to describe 
every thing with the same freshness and fidelity as if she had taken notes upon the spot. 
They who have gone over the same ground are delighted to find in the perusal of her 
pages their own vague and half-faded impressions revived and defined by her magic 
glass, while the novelty and vividness of her foreign pictures make her home readers feel 
that they are nearly as much entitled to be called travellers as the fair author herself. 
They truly accompany her. They see with her eyes, and hear wiih her ears. They are 
present on the spot described. Her pictures have that air of sincerity and truth which 
we sometimes trace in a portrait, with the living original of which we may be wholly 
unacquainted. Her readers trust her, and resign the reins of their imagination into the 
author's hands." — Calcutta Literary Gazette. 




RAJA RAMMOHUN ROY. 

TRANSLATION of several Principal BOOKS, PASSAGES, 
and TEXTS of the VEDS, and of some Controversial Works on 
Brahminical Theology, by Raja Rammohun Roy. 8vo. 7s. boards. 

'* This is one of the most curious collections that has ever appeared in print ; it 

{>resents the phenomena (for it is such, since history gives no similar instance) of a 
earned Brahmin, instructed in European languages and arts, presenting in London a 
second edition of his theological and controversial writings, originally published at Cal- 
cutta, in Sanscrit, Bengalee, and English, for the purpose of proving to his country- 
men, the Brahmins of India, that the Vedas, their sacred books, teach God's unity, and 
that the ancient written laws of Menu and Dhanavalkya, and others, by no means 
prescribe the necessity of widows burning themselves on the funeral piles of their hus- 
bands. We sincerely admire his character and learning, as well as his writings, which 
are expressive of the highest intelligence, devoted to the progress and happiness of 
mankind, as the first link which connects the Eastern and Western world."— jR^pue 
EncjfclopMique, 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY 



SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 

MEMOIRS of CENTRAL INDIA, by Maj.-Gen. Sir J. Mal- 
colm, G.C. H., K.L.S., &c. 3rd Edit. 2 yoIs. 8vo. boards. 

" Sir John Malcolm u too well known as a loldler, itatennan, and author to require 
ftom us an^ eulocnum. We shall only, in reference to the latter capacity, obserre, that 
his ' Memoir of Central India ' is in every respect worthy of his former productions."— 
(Quarterly Review, 

By the same. 

INSTRUCTIONS by Maj..Geii. Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B., 
K.L.S.. 8ec. to Officers acting under his Orders in Central India, 
A. D. 1821. Post 8vo. cloth, 28. 6d. 

*nt* One of the chief objects of these Instructions (says Sir John 
Malcolm) has been to impress, in the most forcible manner, the great 
benefits that are to be expected from a kind and conciliating manner, 
and a constant friendly intercourse with those under an officer's direc- 
tion and control in the Indian army. 




DR. M'COSH. 

MEDICAL ADVICE to the INDIAN STRANGER, by John 
M'CosM, M.D., Member of the Bengal Medical Service. Post 8vo. 
cloth lettered, price 58. 6d. 

*' The Cadet may accept this as a valuable addition to his luggase. It contains, in a 
short space, a mass of useful information for Europeans visiting India. People of all 
classes will find something in it applicable to their particular circumstances and posi- 
tion; and to individuals connected with the Military or Civil services it wiU be 
especially valuable. The Medical hints are thoroughly practical, and the notes upon 
climate and diet cannot be too earnestly commended to the attention of all our country- 
men in the EaMW—Atku, 



A FIELD OFFICER. 

MEMOIRS of the EARLY LIFE and SERVICES of a FIELD 
OFFICER on the Retired List of the Indian Army. 8vo. bds. 12s. 

" This autolriography has not its parallel in interest amongst many elaborate works of 
fiction."-— ^«iafic Journal. 




JOSEPH THOMPSON, ESQ. 

CONSIDERATIONS respecting the TRADE with CHINA, by 
JosEFH TuoMPsox, latc of the East-India House. Post 8yo. 58. bds. 

" It throws considerable light upon the intricate questions of money-exchanges be- 
tween India, China, and England, bearing more especially upon the remittances to and 
from Canton."— TtmM. 
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JOHN HENDERSON, ESQ. 

OBSERVATIONS on the Colonies of New South Wales and Van 
Diemen's Island, by John Henderson. 8vo. boards, 7s. 



CHARLES COLEMAN, ESQ. 

The MYTHOLOGY of the HINDUS, with Notices of various 
Mountain and Island Tribes who inhabit the two Peninsulas of India 
and the neighbouring Islands, compiled from the best Authorities, with 
Plates illustrative of the principal Hindu Deities, by Chables Cole- 
man, Esq. 4to. cloth lettered, 24<8. 

*** The Work is divided into Three Parts : the first containing the 
Hindu Mythology ; the second, Notices of various Tribes ; and the 
third, a Dictionary of the Mythological and Religious Terms of the 
Hindus. 

" The subject has been already handled by various writers on India, but by none so 
oomprehensively, and at the same time so intdligibly, as by the gentleman whose work 
Is now before ya,"— Monthly Review. 



SIR CRAVES HAUGHTON. 

PRODROMUS ; or, an Inquiry into the First Principles of Rea- 
soning, including an Analysis of the Human Mind, by Sir Graves C. 
Hauohton.. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 

JBy the same, 

A SHORT INQUIRY into the nature of Language, with a view 
to ascertain the original meanings of Sanskrit Prepositions, elucidated 
by comparisons with the Greek and Latin. 4to. sewed, 2s. 6d. 




DR. HORSFIELD. 

ZOOLOGICAL RESEARCHES in JAVA and the Neighbour- 
ing Islands ; with coloured plates, representing Native Quadrupeds 
and Birds, by Thomas Horsfield, M.D., F.L.S.,&c.,&c. One large 
vol. royal 4«to. £4k 4s. 

By the same. 

PLANTiE JAVANIC^ RA RIO RES, containing Descriptions 
of some of the Plants found in Java, by Thomas Hoksfielu, M. D. 
Part II. imperial 4to. sewed, price £\. 10s.; or coloured, £2. 10s. 
Also may be had. Part I. price £2. 10s. ; or coloured, £3. 10s. 

*j|c* The Descriptions, &c. have been prepared chiefly by John J. 
Bennett, Esq., and Robert Brown, Esq. 





WORKS PUBLISHED BY 




DAVID THOMSON. 

LUNAR and HORARY TABLES, for new and concise Methods 
of forming the Calculations necessary for ascertaining the Longitude by 
Lunar Observations, or Chronometers ; with an Appendix, containing 
Directions for acquiring a knowledge of the principal Fixed Starsi by 
David Thomson. Royal 8vo. bds. lOs. 



CAPTAIN HOR8BURCH. 

The INDIA DIRECTORY; or. Directions for Sailing to and 
from the East- Indies, China, Australia, and the interjacent Ports of 
Africa and South America. Compiled chiefly from the Original Jour- 
nals of the Honourable Company's Ships, and from Observations and 
Remarks resulting from the Experience of Twenty-one Years in the 
Navigation of those Seas. By James Horsbcroh, Esq., F.R. S. &c. &c. 
Fifth Edition. 2 vols. 4to. cloth lettered, price £4t. 6s. 



REV. W. WARD. 

A VIEW of the HISTORY, LITERATURE, and RELIGION 
of the HINDOOS, including a Minute Description of their Manners 
and Customs, and Translations from their Principal Works. By the 
late Rev. William Ward, one of the Baptist Missionaries at Seram- 
pore. In 3 vols. 8vo. price £], 168. boards. 

" We feel ^reat pleasure in expreuing our strong approbation of Mr. Ward'i labours, 
of the sound Judgment and clearness of head which he nas manifested In his statements 
and definitions, and above all, of that steady reference to religious principle which per- 
vades his valuable yiark."— Eclectic Review. 

** We regard the volumes of Mr. Ward as a very complete descriptive treatise upon 
the religion of the Hindus."—Brifi«A Review, 

By the same, 

FAREWELL LETTERS to a few Friends in Britain and Ame- 
rica, on returning to Bengal in 1821. New Edition, in 12mo. price 
6s. boards. 

" We have no hesitation In pronouncing this little volume to be a work of real value 
and interest"— OiH«fian Obeerver. 




THE EAST-INDIA YEAR-BOOK. 

The EAST-INDIA YEAR-BOOK, presenting in a condensed 
form the most important and authentic information connected with 
India and the East. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

" A very valuable publication."— fiHwetalor. 

" A work of absolute necessity."— Qmrf Journal, 

** The collection of facts before us is skilfully done, with a view to that best of objects 
—utility in everyday aflEJUis.**— London Journal of Commerce, 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 




ON 



THE ARBIYAL OF EACH OYERLAND MAIL, 



Price Otu SUUmg (Stamped). 



THE INDIAN MAIL, 



MONTHLY REGISTER 



FOB 



BRITISH AND FOREIGN INDIA, CHINA, 



AND 



AUSTRALASIA, 




Embodies, in a oonyenient and readable shape, all the Intelligence 
brought by each Month's Overland Mail, which is conveyed by it to 
every Subscriber's door, wherever resident in England, a few hours 
after the arrival of the Mail. Every one who has connection with 

INDIA, CHINA, OR AUSTRALASIA, 

MAT BE REOULAULY INFORMED BT 

TBfi INDXAZr MAZXi 

OF EVERT THING PASSING THERE, AT THE TRIFLING 008T OF 

Twelve RhllHiige a Tear> 





Wm. H. ALLEN & Co. 




NEW CHARTS OF THE INDIAN AND CHINA SEAS. 

Compiled by Jobn Walxkr. 



CHART of the SOUTH-EAST COAST of CHINA from 
MACAO to the YANG-TZE-KEANG and CHUSAN ISLANDS, 
Including separate Plans of the Ports open to British Trade, according 
to the T^aty with the Chinese. Also, the Inland Navigation between 
Nankin and Chusan. On two large sheets, 10s. 6d. 

CHART of the EASTERN PASSAGES to CHINA, Sheets 4 
and 5, Including the North Coast of Australia, and all the Passages 
between Solomon Islands, Torres Straits, Barrier Reefs, &c. 10s. 6d. 

CHART of the INDIAN OCEAN, Extending from the Cape of 
Good Hope to Calcutta, including the Red Sea and Persian Gulf. 
Compiled from the Surveys of the Officers of the East-India Company 
and Royal Navy. On two sheets. 10s. 

*»* This Chart has also Table and False Bays, The Mauritius, 
Bombay Harbour, and the Gulf of Aden, given on much extended 
scales. 

CHART of the SOUTHERN PART of the CHINA SEA, Com- 
prehending the Straits of Singapore, Durian, Banca, Sunda, Gaspa, 
Carimata, &c. Is. 6d. 

GENERAL CHART of the RIVER HOOGLY, and the 
Approaches to it from False Point to Calcutta, from the latest Surveys 
of Captain Llotd and others. 7s. 



HORSBURCH'S CHARTS. 

HORSBURGH'S CHARTS, for the Navigation from England to 
India and China, and throughout the Eastern Seas, viz. 



1. North Atlantic Ocean, 0b. 
S. South Atlantic Ocean. 7i. 6d. 

3. Anchorase at Gough's Island, 28. 

4. Bird's Islands and Doddlngton Rock, 
38. 6d. 

6 and 6. Cape of Good Hope. S.E. AfHca, 
and Madagascar Seas, 2 sheets, lOs. 6d. 

7. Indian Ocean, 7s. 6d. 

8. Arabian Sea and East Africa, 7s. 6d. 

9. Hindoostan Coasts and Islands, 7s* 6d. 

10. Bombay Harbour, 10s. Od. 

11. Goa Road and River, and Murmagoa 
Anchorage, 7s* 6d. 

12. Maldiva Islands and Channels, 5b. 

13. Bay of Bengal, Oa. 

14. Peninsula and Islands of India, East 
of Bengal Bay, 9b. 

15. West Coast of Sumatra, Ob. 

1& Straits of Malacca and Singapore, (Hie 
sheet, 7i* 6d. 



17, 18, and 19, StraiU of Malacca and Sin- 
gapore, three sheets, 18b. 

20. Strait of Sunda, 08. 

21. Straits of Banca and Oaspar, ^ 6d. 

22. Carimata Passage and Borneo West 
Coast, 7s. fid. 

23. StraiU of Rhio, Durian, Llngin, and 
Singapore, 7s. 6d. 

24 and 25. China Sea and Coasts adjacent, 
2 sheets, 15s. 

26. Canton River and its Proximate Chan- 
nels, 78. 6d. 

27. East Coast of China, 8s. 6d. 

28. Bashee Islands and Channds between 
Lnson and Formosa, 3s. 6d. 

29, 30, and 31. Eastern Passages to China, 

three sheets, £l. lis. 6d. 
32. Passaftes through the Barrier Reefs, 

Austrafia East, 4s. 




HORSBURGH'S EAST-INDIA PILOT, £15. 58. 
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MAPS OF INDIA AND CHINA 
All from the latest Surveys, and Drawn by John Walkka. 



A newly-constructed and Improyed 

MAP of INDIA ; compiled chiefly from Surveys executed by Order 
of the Hon. East-India Company. 1813. On six sheets, £2. 12s. 6d. ; 
or, on cloth, in a case, £3. 138. 6d. 

*^* In the compilation of this Map, all the latest surveys in Affghan- 
istan have been inserted. 

A SMALLER MAP of the SAME. On two sheets, 18s. ; or, on 
cloth, in a case, 25s. 



MAP of AFGHANISTAN, and the adjacent Countries. Com- 
piled from the latest Surveys of these Countries, by the Officers attached 
to the Indian Army; and published by Authority of the Hon. Court of 
Directors of the East-India Company. On one sheet, 9s. ; or, on 
cloth, in a case, 12s. 



MAP of the WESTERN PROVINCES of HINDOOSTAN, the 
Punjab, Cabool, Sinde, &c. ; including all the States between Kanda^ 
bar and Allahabad. On four sheets, £1, lis. 6d. ; or, on cloth, in a 
case, £2, 58. 



MAP of the OVERLAND ROUTES, between ENGLAND and 
INDIA, with the other Lines of Communication. On one sheet, 9s. ; 
or, on cloth, in a case, 12s. 



MAP of the ROUTES in INDIA; with Tables of Distances 
between the Principal Towns and Military Stations. On one sheet, 
9s. ; or, on cloth, in a case, 12s. 



MAP of CHINA ; from the most Authentic Information. One 
large sheet, Ss. ; or, on cloth, in a case, lis. 




MAP of INDIA and CHINA, extending from Cabool to the 
Cbusan Islands. On two sheets. Nearly ready. 



LONDON: Wm. H. ALLEN and Co., 
7, Leadknhall Street. 
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